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The present you could 


never give before 


This Gift Cheque, designed by 
John Leigh-Pemberton, is suit- 
able for many occasions calling 
for some special recognition, 
such as a reward for a job well 
done or a wedding or other 
anniversary. 


The Wedding Gift Cheque, by 
Eric Fraser, whilst differing in 
style from the others in the 
series, retains the personal 
touch for such an important 
event. 


Birthdays are probably the most 
frequent of all celebrations and 
the Birthday Gift Cheque by 
John Leigh-Pemberton is the 
ideal way of retaining the fleet- 
ing mood of the moment. 
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You could send money, certainly. But a postal order? . . . coin of 
the realm? ...an ordinary cheque? Welcome no doubt but—dull. 
No gaiety. No sense of occasion. No fun. Then the Midland Bank 
introduced its colourful Gift Cheques and changed in weeks the 
whole idea of money presents. Wow it brings you a Christmas Gift 
Cheque that will solve most happily a whole lot of present 
problems. So — give the present you could never give before. Give 
Midland Bank Gift Cheques. You don’t have to have a bank 
account (at the Midland or anywhere else). You can buy this 
new idea in Christmas Gifts at any of the Bank’s 2100 branches for 
the smali sum of 1/- each, over and above the amount of the 
cheque. And, if you’d like to know more about this exclusive service 
of the Midland Bank organisation, there’s a colourful leaflet to be 
had free by asking at branches or by post. 


* Also available: Midland Bank Gift Cheques for Weddings, 
Birthdays and General Gift purposes 


This Christmas, give 


MIDLAND BANK GIFT CHEQUES 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, HEAD OrFICE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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of, Nationalism 


Bie ee Ease f a By “SIR STEPHEN KING. HALL 


N 1938 1 had a private talk in ‘Rome’ with Alfieri, hoes was 
- Mussolini’s Minister of Propaganda. We were talking about the 
"Abyssinian question and the efforts the powers had made to stop 
‘Mussolini’s aggression. This fascist said, with a grin on his face: 


idle E ca Baa’ ethiat I hoped the United Sees and Great Brita 
uld mobilise some teeth and make it clear that if either the Israelis 
71€ Egyptians started up a war the aggressor would be bitten in the 
So far the teeth have not been \on view. During the past week 


is have been told they will probably get a limited supply of 
discussions have been going on with the United Nations 


land. Warning Notes to passionately excited nations seem to me 
the equivalent, in the world of diplomacy, to the letter in civil 
rom the bank manager in which he says he is sorry to see you are 
iwn and will you please stop spending money you have not got. 
a cheque that comes home to roost and the prospect of legal 

dings to make some people mend their ways. The governments 
much more: than we do about what is likely to happen—at least 
st be our slightly shaky faith—so let us hope that the policy of 
) r time in the-Middle East i is going to be successful. 


ad talked to pone in Athens a Mouple of years ago, I 
osis movement for union with Greece was an emotional 
d not go very deep. An Athens newspaper said that my 
s were those of a viper. Then came a period during which the 


ment, feeling that owing to our departure from the 
e island on become of increased ris importance, 


dear 3, preheat the British lion. roared, but when we looked: 


ides have received warning Notes from Washington and London; © 
eli 


on plans to ‘make the demilitarised zone more of a no-- 


an expedition into the tunnel marked: 


was at considerable pains to impress upon the Cypriots that, although 
local self-government was theirs for the asking, the idea of Enosis was 
‘out’ for all time. In fact the word ‘ never’ was used by a Minister in 
the Commons, although Sir Winston, then Prime Minister, was later 
to explain that in politics ‘never’ never does, in fact, mean ‘ never’. 


Unfortunately, Archbishop Makarios and his embarrassing allies, the 
communists in Cyprus, chose to. believe that the Oxford Dictionary is 


correct when it says that ‘ never’ means, ‘ at no time; on no occasion ’. 
This resolute and apparently final decision of the British Govern- 

ment put substance into the Enosis movement, much as if a can of 

petrol had been used to extinguish some smouldering embers. You all 


know the subsequent story, which has led to military government, — 


10,000 troops in the island, and shocking anti-Greek riots in Turkey. 
The restoration of law and order must, however, be regarded as a 
means to an end and not an end in itself. The end must be sincere co- 


operation between the Cypriots and ourselves, a co-operation which 


énsures proper safeguards for the rights of the Turkish minority. 

I am drawing your attention to the Cyprus question because I believe 
that there is a good chance that if we act quickly a solution acceptable _ 
to both sides can be found. As I see it, we want the Cypriots to start 
‘This way to self-government ’. 
The Cypriots have peeped into the tunnel and said: 
other end? It looks like a red light to us! ’ I suggest that we should 
let the Cypriots see a bit of daylight at the end of a tunnel ten years’ 


long. In short, offer them the goal of Dominion status and draw their. 


attention to the undoubted fact that Dominion status carries with it 


_ the right to secede from the Commonwealth. 


»Some people Will say that we are eating our words if we tell the 
Cypriots, now, that when they have achieved Dominion status they can 
swap that honourable estate for the position of being a province of 


- Greece and for a share of that county” s shaky Seeniatny, My reply 
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its poison’ in 1965. “The ani is chan 


= thot make it, as was well said by Marcus Eeictics abit : 800 y vine , 


ago. It is common form for governments nowadays to revoke irrevocable 
- decisions. It is not their fault they cannot keep “up with the pace. 
of events. 

What about the Kabaka from Uganda? He had hardly settled down 
_ for life on a government allowance in Eaton Square before he was 
_ flying back home to be—we hope—a constitutional monarch. The 


‘motto for Ministers’ perhaps ought to be ‘ Beware of «irrevocable 


- decisions ’. 


As for our logical French neighbours, ey have es living on the — 


diet of eating their own words. Yesterday* we heard that the Sultan 
of Morocco, Sidi Ben Youssef, who was exiled to Madagascar in 1953 
and replaced by a puppet sultan, is: now to resume occupation of his 
throne. When Ben Youssef was removed Morocco was a protectorate, 


bat the Sultan is to return as the head of ‘ a modern, free and sovereign «= would require an astounding change in Russian 


state linked by freely consented interdependence with France ’. Events 
- oa that Moroccan nationalism, using the exile of the Sultan as a 
rallying point, was so powerful that unless the French, both in Paris. 
and Morocco, moved very quickly towards a new relationship between 
the two countries, there would be war and haa as indeed there 
was during the summer. 

The moral for ourselves of what has happened i in North Africa, that 


-is to say for western peoples who have relationships with non-Europeans 
- which have roots in the nineteenth century or earlier, is that the spirit 


of nationalism is roaring like a prairie fire across Asia and Africa. 
and cannot always be dealt with at the, tempo, and by methods we 
think pie ea ; 


* Broadcast on November 72 


‘not its cause. 
paper for an 


contention that a battleship ie 
and not an offensive armament. I was 
_ Assistant Chief of Staff for starting my 10 
“The degree to which a 15-inch gun can be 

defensive depends upon : which end of 


_ when it goes off! Se oe ; 


Since those days the problem of the physical 
except in cases where the nations concerned are 
ing arms, has become ‘much more difficult 
upon a completely water-tight scheme of internat 


would allow outsiders to see everything they w. 
_ military preparations. But do not let v t 
this. I was deeply shocked when I ‘heard last ‘Friday thar, es 
_ Mountbatten, now in the United States, had said that the Americ: 
naval authorities were prevented by the law from-passing on to us the 
knowledge and experience in building an atomic submarine. It w 
therefore take us two years longer to build this craft than it need d 
although I assume it is required for Nato defence purposes and not fi 
a war with our American allies. One feels like ‘saying to the tv 
governments, * ‘For goodness’ ‘sake be your age, boys; do not was 
time and money by ref ing to pOUpSTaIe in mo haca This is 195 
“not 1855.’. —Home Servi : 


The Chinese Government and the. United ‘Nations 


© H A RL ES jJU D D on an interview with ian 


BELIEVE the talks between the Ambassadors of nie United a 


a and China are more important than those which are now 
taking place in Geneva between the Foreign Secretaries of the 


four Great Powers—the United States, the Soviet Union, France, ~ 


and our own country. In the talks between the United States and China 


the real issue is nothing less than whether the Peoples’ Republic of © 


China—with no less than one-sixth of the people of the world living 
there—is going to be brought into the general family of nations or 


whether it is going to be kept outside. It is not going to be easy for 


America to reverse its whole policy. It suffered the brunt of the casualties 
for all the rest of us in the Korean war and had good reason to be 
angry. But I believe public opinion in America is nevertheless now 
_ moving towards reconciliation with China and I am therefore very 
me the talks at Geneva are to be resumed. 


When I saw Mr. Chou En-lai recently with a small delegation from — 


the World Federation of United Nations Associations he was extremely 
affable. Altogether he gave us nearly two-and-a-half hours. I do not 
think he had anything new to say about Korea or Indo-China. But I 
was much interested in what he had to say about Formosa. Here he 
distinguished sharply between what he called the international dispute 
with the United States concerning America’s occupation of Formosa 
and the use of the American fleet, and what he considered was a 
purely Chinese question concerning the liberation oF: Formosa. eet 


for talks with America at the earliest ‘possible pi oe aa on. the iaiter- 


_ national dispute, for there was no reason why the liberation of Formosa Commission for Asia and the Far East, and other 


could not be achieved peacefully if that question was left to the 
Chinese to settle among themselves. His Government had forgiven 
the General who commanded the Chiang Kai-shek troops at Peking, — 


and, indeed, Mr. Chou En-lai was about to make him a three-star 


general. The man who had been directly responsible for the defence of 
_ Peking on behalf of General Chiang Kai-shek and who had arranged for 
its peaceful liberation had been a member of the ‘Government of ‘the 
People’s Republic of China ever since. To use Mr. Chou En-lai’s own 


Chiang Kai-shek, and the possibility of this was daily increasing. Mr. 


~ Chou En-lai eventually said that it was as much out of the quails -success—\ At Home and 


have little or no interest in political theories, but all of 


us. However much some 
Government in supporting 
‘off for another whole year 
“ment ‘representing China 
_be glad that our Governs 
words, he saw no reason why they shduld not similarly forgive General about the present talks bety 


Fn ms : * Ce 
an ~ Ain (2 a A 


Chou En-lai Fs a es eee a 


rs : 


to consider oie Formosa under any and of trusteeship or - holdis 
some kind of plebiscite about its future as it would be to treat one | 
the British Isles in that way. It was and would remain a part of Chin 
But there was no reason why, like other provinces, it should not enj( 


-a great deal of auton and advance in its own way and at i 


own pace. 


As for China’s own attitude towards the United Nations, Mr. Che 


_En-lai told us emphatically that he fully supported its purposes and th 


his Government was prepared to wait patiently for its admission. B 


he thought it was not in the real interests of strengthening the Unit 


Nations. that his Government should be excluded, since this inevitab 
means that issues with which China is directly concerned have. to | 
considered in ad hoc conferences outside the United Nations. I entire 


agree. But I believe there is a still more important reason for bringit 


China in. In all that I saw in China I was greatly struck by two thing 

In almost every section of the national life the revolution has brought : 

the top men and women who are comparatively young. Many | appear 
_ show 


enthusiasm and indeed a real sense of dedication in helping to 


g.to 
_modern industrial state that should one day be able to ‘provide. a bett 
standard of living for all the Chinese people. For that, as they inte 


out, they need the friendship and the help of the 
_ The real question for La Western Powers today, t 


aa) Agriculture Oreuniagaae a tion, World Health Organi: 
United Nations, help to supply some of the -equipm 
yhether th 


- desperately need—or w 
_ their new China in spite 


at Geneva—and that 1 
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How New is the ‘New Japan’ 


The first of four talks by HESSELL TILTMAN 


SOc 


nation. Its military masters 
sought by a mixture of regi- 
mentation and indoctrination 
to eliminate liberal influences, 
to. re-create an authoritarian 
society, and to establish 
Japanese. domination over 
east Asia and the western 
Pacific. They went far to- 
wards achieving their objec- 
tives. 

Had the Imperial General 
Staff won-—the Pacific war, 
it is clear where the single- 
track- minds then in com- 
mand of the nation’s desti- 
nies would have landed the 
country; Japan would have 
entered upon-an era of state 
socialism § indistinguishable 
from that which the nazis 
fastened upon Germany, with 
every order issued in the 
mame of the 124th descen- 
dant of the Sun Goddess and 
Emperor Hirohito powerless 
to influence the course of 
events. The big and little 
Tojos lost. The Japanese 
army was discredited. And 
so it was left to General 
MacArthur, the great American proconsul 
who ruled defeated Japan as the Supreme 
Commander for the. Allied Powers, to turn 
that nation inside out and conduct the experi- 
ment which that soldier fondly believed to 
represent a social revolution without precedent 
in the history of mankind. 

As events turned out—and as might have 
been expected—it is the Japanese people them- 
selves, nearly 90,000,000 of -them, who are 
having the last word, and who, after two great 
national upsets within two decades, are today 
engaged in making over Japan once again, and 
this time in their own image. That image draws 
its inspiration from neither General Hideki 

ojo nor General Douglas MacArthur, but 
from the impact of centuries—the Japanese 
y more than twenty-six centuries—of 
corded history upon the, race-mind. It was 
ever within the bounds of human probability 
t the fundamental thought-processes of the 
cient, proud, and patriotic Yamato race 

uld be transformed by handing out candy 
bas and good advice, or that the Japanese 
iid be legislated into western-style demo- 
by uniformed reformers, however 
lent. 
What happened is history. The Emperor 
the Imperial Forces to surrender, and 
numbering millions—most, undefeated 
so without one major incident. Follow- 


old’ Japan—meaning the Japan of pre-war times when 
uniformed politicians and their nationalistic allies dominated 
the Tokyo scene and civilian statesmen of moderate views 
walked in fear of assassination—was a tightly disciplined 


last year 


Defence Force, 
American uniforms, on manoeuvres 


Members of Japan’s 


The Emperor of Japan, accompanied by the Empress, visiting a children’s home in Tokyo 


wearing 


ing this the Japanese nation, in a unique and imposing display of national 
unity and discipline, co-operated with the occupation authorities in 
reforming everything in sight, from the Emperor himself to the geisha 
industry and the graveyards, meanwhile keeping their thoughts, com- 


pounded of emperor worship, 
filial piety, patriotism, and 
the Confucian concepts of 
obedience or authority, to 
themselves, and their rever- 
ence for their national heri- 
tage and the Japanese gods 
deep in their hearts. 

I recall, in the rosy-hued 
dawn of 1946 when the eager 
reformers on General -Mac- 
Arthur’s staff were busily 
legislating Japan—on paper 
—at one leap from the six- 
teenth into the - twentieth 
century, and the humbled, 
compliant Japanese were 
chanting ‘Hurrah for de- 
mok-rass-ie, | boogie-woogie 
and hot dogs’, asking Yukio 
Ozaki, the Grand Old Man 
of Japanese liberalism, who 
had sat in the Diet con- 
tinuously from the day it 
was founded, how long it 
would take to make Japan a 
democracy. “If the Americans 
persevere in the task’, he 
replied, ‘ then they may begin 
to see results in sixty years 
time, and in 100 years they 
may be in a position to judge whether the 
experiment will be successful. But I doubt if 
the Americans will persevere for 100 years’. 

The Americans, or, more properly, the 
Allied Powers, did not retain control over 
Japan for 100 years—or even sixty. Eighty and 
one-half months after General MacArthur 
landed at Atsugi airport in 1945, the most 
benevolent occupation in military history ended 
after having presented Japan with a democratic 
Constitution, reduced the Emperor to man- 
size, disarmed the nation, emancipated its 
women, instituted universal suffrage, decentra- 
lised the police, released the communists, 


.purged the warmongers and most of those who 


held high office, either military or civil, during 
the expansionist years, splintered the zaibatsu 
combines, legalised trade unions, restored the 
freedom of the press, and equated, with what 
results still cannot be assessed, the new with 
the democratic way of life. : 

In short, the Japanese expected the worst 
and it did not happen. The regaining of 
national sovereignty on April 28, 1952, ended 
the necessity to conceal thoughts, and revealed 
—not for the first time in their island story— 
the unique ability of the Japanese to transform 
themselves while remaining basically un- 
changed in essence. With the coming of inde- 
pendence, the nation embarked on what was 
called ‘the reverse course’. Racial conscious- 
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ieee American i in spirit fd ae many Jepanése refer to 


the document as ‘ The Translation *) came under fire from the resurgent - 
right. It looked as though the occupation reforms—many of them — 


admirable—would be drowned out in a flood of nationalistic sentiment. 


And that the late Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, had been right when ~ oy 


he advised an Imperial Conference, in the closing days of the Pacific 
war, that provided the Imperial Symbol, the bureaucratic machine, and 
the national structure of government could be preserved intact through 


the occupation, nothing else much mattered and the essential Japan : 


would survive. 
Three years later, the Japanese are urgently, almost fiercely, pro- 


_ Japanese. They are chafing over their dependence upon the United 


States. Men with pre-war records and minds occupy high positions in 
the Cabinet, the Diet, and public life. The Emperor is more widely 


and affectionately revered than ever before in his thirty years on the 
_ oldest throne on earth. The leading Shinto shrines, ‘ disestablished ’ by 


- occupation diktat, attract record numbers-of worshippers. Half a million 
Japanese worshipped at the Grand Shrines of Ise (the Westminster 
Abbey of Japan) during the first hours of 1955, and 4,000,000 visited 
the Mieji Shrine in’ Tokyo; throughout Japan attendances at Shinto 
shrines last New Year’ s Day were up twenty per cent. on a year before. 


Labour on the. Defensive 


The ré-centralisation of power tee gone far. abot is on “the 
defensive. And the re-writing of the ‘MacArthur’ Constitution and 


the restoration of many of the pre-war prerogatives of the Emperor, 


favoured by the two conservative parties in the Diet which at the last 
election polled seventy per cent. of the total votes, is delayed only by 


the fact that Japanese electors voted for the anti-revisionist socialist 


candidates in such numbers that they won six seats more than needed 
to block the necessary two-thirds majority of the House of Representa- 


tives required for revision. But despite democratic setbacks, once again 


the worst has not happened. The occupation reforms have been modified 
—in some respects for sound reasons—but the new Japan is still newer 
than many on-the-spot observers expected would prove to be the case 


by 1955. And there exist good reasons for hope that the Japanese — 


equivalent of democracy may yet survive. 


There has been no revolution—political or mica as Japan. General 
‘Queen 


- MacArthur, whose political philosophy has been described as 
Victoria, with a dash of Kipling’, was so afraid of the inevitable un- 


tidiness of adolescent democracy that he shied away from the left at an ~ 
early stage in the occupation. Later, as Japan loomed ever larger in 
American defence thinking and the ‘fight for overseas markets began 


all over again for overcrowded Japan, democracy became a luxury 
which increasing numbers of people held the nation could not afford. 
So no basic shift of political power occurred. Today the same ruling 
groups occupy the seats of power as in pre-war days, imbued with 
much the same ideas, and supported by the same elements of the 
population which have always regarded eases as a skilled opera- 
tion best left to experts. | 


_ Japan has changed. But such chatges as have happened have been 
‘those approved and embraced by the Japanese themselves, while those 


not in accord with the national will and purpose have remained mere 
words on paper. The Japanese masses, having suffered greatly through 
war and the mistaken policies pursued by their militarists, want no 


_ more military adventures. They are today among the most universally 


and genuinely pacifist of peoples, who resent having to spend. even 
three per cent. of their national income on what they call an ‘ imitation 
army ’—American trained, clothed, and equipped down to its shoulder- 
patches and Army Post Exchanges in which goods are on sale at fifteen 
per cent. below civilian prices. And in recreating their new armed 


formations—camouflaged as self-defence forces because of the ‘no war’ 


clause in the Constitution—every precaution which human ingenuity 


could devise against the resurgence of the militarists has been written 
into the law—only one of the five-man Japanese Supreme command, 


the naval member, had any previous military experience whatever. 


Japanese farmers going back to their pre-war tenant status which was 


the lot of the majority before the occupation land reform; or Japanese. ah 
- women giving up the vote; or the people surrendering their constitutional 
freedoms without a bigger uproar than the rightists would care to pre- AS 
e- ci Equally significant, it seems to ae ae been the bari in 


the men ae which were so 


_ Japanese brought up under the influence of 


Mr Se asin oo 
_ That represents the most dramatic change in the Japanese mentality. ‘° istor 
But there are others equally hopeful: It would be difficult to imagine 9 . 


and so arrogant that they 
have been replaced by 
wave and whistle to pretty g rl 

ee ideas are 


ap 
opinion, which is 2 ane novel in a that 
asking questions—and demanding answers. 


age. And some of them ¢ even argue with the 


ea lipped once ra ce In the stents prior to the 
incursion into politics and the rule of the assassin, the nation enjo 
Japanese brand of democracy, liberal thoughts were not unus 
country was cheerful, soldiers modest and officers chivalrous. Whe’ 
present conditions last, or the clock goes back, depends largely on tl 
course of economic events, which, in a land in ‘which nearly 90,000,01 
people are cooped up in an area smaller than the single American sta 


of California, colour and condition the Poane eeaercesh and ¢ ever 


thing else. >, Nd = 
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Democracy Not a ‘en Cause. “Fe ; “4 Beast oat 
All of which is not so very new. In 1936, Japanese army men defend 
their vendetta against the politicians to me by explaining: eh 
In the West you go to church to worship God, not to argité’ wi 
Him. Just so we demand that those elected to the Imperial Diet 3 
there not to represent the interests of the bankers or financiers . 
| industry or workers or Nee but for one reason ooh eed o 
the Emperor’ S wishes. 

In Tokyo in 1937, when the atiy. % was mobilising for war agaist Chin 
young Japanese friends who came to bid me sa yonara were far fro 
being the fire-eaters of popular foreign imagination. Their most of 
asked question, ‘ Do you think it will all be over in six months? ’, | wou 
have shocked some of their politically-minded officers. The thing th 
mattered then, as now, was who gave the orders. Today those orde 
are again being handed down by moderate and peace-minded men, | 
men who well know it pays politically to pose as such. At the Ta 


general election, many Japanese told.me they had voted against w 


reform of the Constitution because they did not altogether trust 1 
politicians to respect the people’s rights. As a working man put it 


_*The generals got us into trouble last time. If we have another arm 


we must have more generals. So we don’t want an army’. As long ; 
that state of mind continues to dominate public life in Japan, epee 
-in that country is not a lost cause, and the new Japan wi. 
to be a toa different eet the old—Third Pree 


The Royal Institute of ee ‘Affairs hank weniaate British Peres 
Policy: Some Relevant Documents, Fanuary 1950-April 1955, price 8s, 6 
This includes the texts of such diplomatic instruments as the Angl 
Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan and the Paris Agreement of Octob 
1954, but it is a commentary on the cost of. book production these da‘ 


_ that several important documents have had to be omitted for reasons « 
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at one of the characteristics shared by all South 


popular saying that ‘God is a Brazilian’, How 


ap a ote ee 
an the floods which tear away the vegetation along the banks 
r Amazon but fail to halt the tropical riverside growth. | 
, the Argentines have a saying that the natural wealth of 


it may be, can bring ruin upon the country. For that reason, 
_ President Lonardi and Vice-President Rojas have been wasting 
1¢ in trying to rouse popular indignation over the economic 
to which, they say, General Peron brought the land. Even if 

economic predicament is as serious as the®present Govern- 
it maintains, no one will be in the least worried about it—because 
e knows that one or two abundant harvests will correct whatever 
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generosity, quickly effaces the blunders and the crimes of politicians. 
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cattle-raisers and the grain-growers to subsidise the development 
‘ the new urban industries Peron, in the first period of his presidency, 
discouraged rural production. Thus, by reducing the country’s capacity 
to export, he diminished Argentina’s capacity to import; and this, in 
turn, hampered his plans for industrial expansion, which was dependent 
on imports of plant and fuel. Simultaneously, Perén spent the reserves 
of foreign exchange which had accumulated during the war. Not only 
lid he acquire—in response to popular demand—such unprofitable 
public utilities as the British-owned railways; but he allowed his col- 
leagues to squander vast sums on virtually useless surplus war stocks 
from the United States. Argentina was not the only country to make 


mistakes of this kind in the post-war years, but Argentina, under Peron, 


id make those mistakes; and the national economy has been suffering 
the consequences. Bae 


ependence’ for Argentina. Argentines of all parties, except the con- 
atives, have long recognised that their country has been excessively 
endent on foreign markets. In certain periods a decline in world 
demand and world prices for the chief Argentine products—meat and 
thas had catastrophic results. And during two world wars 
tina was unable to obtain from overseas sufficient quantities of 


he Jack of fuel was and is one of the most serious handicaps. During 
last war, when Argentina’s supplies of coal from Great Briain 


h with golden cobs of maize, which was used as a substitute. And 


of maize stood in factory yards to be mixed with coke in the 


met with general approval—except among the conservatives. It 
his demagogic methods that aroused opposition; and he was criti- 
for trying to force his policies through with excessive haste. But it 
was undertaken during a period when a third world war seemed 
, and even imminent. The possibility of another war—in which 


ies of steel—explains the importance which Perén gave to the 
- for cohstructing a gigantic steel plant at San Nicolas, on the 
nos Aires and Rosario. Because there are no deposits 
- in this, the industrial region of the republic, San 
culed as a lunatic venture, and denounced as 


“te Pd 


les is optimism—unbounded optimism. The- 


d their huge country have been endowed with 


is so vast that no government, no matter how inefficient and 


‘may have been done in the last few years. Nature, in her 


is true that Perén tried to do too much too quickly. By obliging © 


ne of Perén’s original and constant aims was to secure ‘economic _ 


ential goods which, as yet, she was not equipped to produce at home. 


cut, I well remember seeing the tenders. of railway engines piled ° 
erdn’s desire to reduce Argentina’s dependence on the outside 


t be remembered that Perén’s campaign for intensified industrialisa- 


would certainly be deprived of United States and European 
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criminal extravagance. But the raw materials for the plant were to be, __ 
and doubtless will be, obtained—at great cost—from various parts of ee, 
South America, and thereby Argentina was to be assured of aminimum 
supply of steel in case of emergency. That was the original purpose of —_ 
the undertaking; and, although the San Nicoldés scheme may be tem- — Pree 
porarily suspended by the present Government, I have no doubt that ia 


—in an amended form—its completion will later be considered to be in — ate 
the national interest. - a fm , a 
It is evident that this basic problem of trying to approach ‘economic SS 

_ independence’ will face all Argentine Governments in the immediate = 
future, just as it is facing most of the rest of South America. But 


everyone in Argentina now understands—as Perén himself came to “s 
acknowledge in the last three years or so of his-rule—that the country’s ae 
urban industry still needs the support of a flourishing export trade in “fs 
-meat and grain. Dr. Raul Prebisch—the ‘economic wizard’ whom = 
_ President Lonardi has so wisely engaged to advise the present Govern- ae 
ment—has emphasised this point. aw, 15S gee ane i 
_ It is fashionable now to declare that the wage increases and social _ 
_ welfare benefits conferred by Perén on the working-class have been 5 
neutralised by inflation. I am convinced that this is not yet true. And 
I am sure that the mass of the workers still feel indebted to Perén and 
his wife for the fact that, although the cost of living has risen, they do - 


still receive certain very desirable welfare services, which did not exist 


before, and that they can afford. some minor luxuries, which were 

beyond their reach ten years ago. General Lonardi is well aware that, in 

spite of the precautions he is taking, his Government’s recent deprecia- . 

tion of the peso will aggravate the-inflation. But he has the courage 

of his convictions. Having announced that he would reverse virtually all es" 
of Perdn’s social and economic policies, he is now carrying out that — Me 
promise. The fixing of the national currency on a more realistic level is | 
_ Just a part of the wholesale, readjustment..The most dangerous aspect = 
of the devaluation will be its effect on ‘ real’ wages. The current wage 
‘agreements are due to come up for reconsideration in March, and the 
workers, in the meantime, are resisting the Government’s attempt to. 
‘soften’ the trade-union leadership. Lonardi intends that new trade- 
union leaders shall be elected ‘under the supervision of the ‘Army’ 
before next March. The workers, naturally, are suspicious of. that 
proposal. ha ‘i 
Amateurs at Economic Affairs 

The political situation is just as complicated as the economic one. Oye 
The present Government is just as amateur politically as it is inexperi- re 
_ enced in the application of the economic theories that it is now putting 

into practice. The members of the Government will increase in political 

maturity, and quickly, under the pressure of events. But time is short, 

unless Lonardi and Rojas are prepared to continue their military 
dictatorship until a political coalition conforming to their own ideals has 

been created, and has become sufficiently powerful to appear able to 

-win the next elections. 4 

Many elements contribute to the complexity of the political scene. 

Apart from the uncertainty about whether the trade unions can be 
“de-Perénised ’, President Lonardi is bound to be troubled by the 

rivalries and disagreements that exist among the various groups which, 

six weeks ago, welcomed his revolution. These groups had little in 
common, except their detestation of Peron. They included, for example, 

the strongly Catholic conservatives; the anti-clerical radicals; and the 
socialists, who distrusted both the other parties. And the Radical Party 

itself is split into. several factions. One group of radicals joined the 
Perénista Party and still believe in Per6n’s progressive social and 
economic policies; while other radicals clamour. merely for freedom. 

It is people of this latter kind who expected that President Lonardi, 

with a sweep of the hand, would restore the famous newspaper La 

Prenza to its original owners. But Perén had transferred the ownership 

of La Prenza to the Trade Union Confederation, and Lonardi has 

not yet dared to take it away arbitrarily from that organisation, though 

he has now, unger pressure, installed a government commission to 
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I have already mentioned the part eee by tack of fucl in the 
Argentine economic picture; and in Argentina, as. in most other fai 
- countries, oil flows in politics no less, than in economics. In the last 
two years of his rule Perén was persuaded that Argentina’s need to 
increase her production of petroleum to reduce her expenditure of 
_ foreign currency on fuel imports was so urgent that he should modify — 


his generally anti-United States attitude and begin to encourage the 


U.S.A. to assist him with capital, equipment, and technicians in the 
under-developed oilfields of Patagonia. After prolonged negotiations, 


an agreement with a North American oil company was drawn up. 
Impartial foreign experts who examined that document considered 
that it was a reasonable agreement and that it amply protected Argen- 
tina’s sovereignty over her oil resources. Briefly, the function of the 
North American concern during the period of the contract was to 
extract the oil from the ground and then to sell it to the Argentine 


State Petroleum Organisation for distribution. But the Argentines 


are just as sensitive as the Brazilians about the dangers of ‘ Yankee 


_ imperialism’. A clause. in the agreement—quite reasonably, in view 
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War and Sorin 


Scientific Method and the’ Si 


P. M. 8. ‘BLACKETT gives the sixth of seven talks : sie eee: : 3, 


'T the present time the study of war seems to me to have 
become both more important and more difficult than at any 


taking a utilitarian view of the value of the historical analysis 
of war. Certainly such a study can also be of the highest intellectual 
interest: here I am concerned with it as a guide to future action. 


_ For it is clear that the only way to attempt to estimate the future ~ 


is to understand the past. Since all practical executive action—for 


instance, deciding the make-up of our armed forces—involves estimates _ 


of the likely course of future wars, the study of past wars becomes the 
essential basis of practical statesmanship. 


» The, study of war has become more important than in the past not - 
only because of the terrific destruction involved in modern war, but 
also because the preparation for future wars now affects the whole 


social life of a nation, even in peace time. The length of the call-up; 
the fraction of our national income to be devoted to armaments; the 
measure of the disturbance of our social life demanded by a civil defence 


‘programme; the part of our inventive resources to be devoted to weapons 
and other military devices—all these. questions are the subjects today 
‘of acute technical and political controversy. 


The study of war has clearly become more difficult because of the 
rapid change in the technique of war and so of the increased difficulty 
of predicting the future from the past. Some would say that it has 


_ become impossibly difficult. This is a counsel of despair. Without 


prediction, practical action becomes a matter of pure guesswork: one 
might as well toss a coin to decide, for instance, how to apportion our 


air effort between the offensive and defensive roles. The fact that ' 
rational prediction of the military future has become more difficult 


owing to the advent of revolutionary weapons means not that we must 
abandon it but that we must put more effort into it. 
Let us turn from these generalities to the outstanding problem of 


_ present-day military planning. The major fact which has emerged during 


the last two years is that atomic and thermo-nuclear weapons are 
available to both western and eastern power groups. Moreover, their — 
numbers are probably sufficient, in relation to the powers of defence, to 
produce, in the event of all-out war, extreme devastation to the countries 
and populations of the opposing groups. In contemporary political 
jargon, some kind of balance of atomic destructive power has come 


about. This has led to a marked change i in the international atmosphere. _ 
_ The post-Geneva atmosphere has recently been described in the 
words, ‘ : 
time being) renounced the arbitrament of nuclear war without abandon- — 
ing its main objects of policy’. If this i is | a correct interpretation, what 


with each’ side accepting that the other has (at least for the 
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period in our history. I want to make it. clear that I am now 


: meee best in wars. Tt is fant sometimes to a tha 


_ war brings about an averaging process, which makes | he bre 


is thought. So it comes about that simple ari 


armed forces during the second world war. Moreover, 


was never tae Grace ¢ 


State Hes Greniietsee will portion i cp a 


“as rhe 
Perén himself. ee gone, ae Peb et), pris ee to | tl 
oil she needs. So, altogether, I personally cannot see ‘Poet Di 
of all his appalling mistakes, all the injustices that he committed. 1, ar 
the corruption that he tolerated—as a mere tragic accident in | rget 
tine history. Surely his regime was the outcome of events—in or 
way a reaction against, in other respects a continuation and acceler: 


tion of, trends which run Ahroughout the whole history. of ‘moder 


tudy of 


= ot Ys 


thiieay p Soli Soilows fiom it? I.do not think it ¢ possible xp attempt ' 


answer, thjs question in detail at the present time. The situation is tc 
new and unfamiliar and I think we must live with it for a time befo: 


_ we can expect to develop a rational defence : policy which really fits td 


new situation. Any defence policy must, of course, depend on t 
outcome of the current negotiations for the limitation and control « 
armaments in general and nuclear ‘weapons in particular. ‘However, d 
proposals for such control put forward by each of the great ‘powers ai 
‘necessarily based on their own estimate of the role of atomic a ia 


_ and these estimates will-rest on their own reading of history. 


_ So we come back to the importance of the historical “study of wi 
as a basis for urgent political decisions. In discussing the study of t 
history of war as a basis for contemporary action, t there are two majc 
aspects which require careful analysis. First, there is the study of tt 


political, economic, and personal causes of the recent major wars « 
_history, and of the political, economic, and personal consequences « 


these wars. War is and has been for centuries an integral part of th 
national life of organised nations. Wars are fought for certain tp 
“objectives and achieve certain often very different goals. The relation 
means to ends is here of extreme importance, particularly now it 
nuclear weapons have made the destruction of national BS a technic 
‘Possibility. : itt 
The second aspect of the study of war, which is the one oe wish 1 
discuss here, is the” broad statistical and numerical: analysis of ¥ 


xt 


of others, therefore little ‘useful sotaniceivs know bie e can be cquire 
History refutes this. For the very magnitude of the s f 


of a war more understandable and more predictab: 
analysis are often extre 


more complicated. aspects 
hilt by the success of man 


useful tools to appl pecans ——o a 
operational research groups 


grasp, of some of the simple numerical facts of modern war and ¢ 


_ atomic bombs does materiall Ip to understand many things at 
been rather unclear in the ternational history of war 
E er Si nce the East use 


tomic bombs it 


ie last v war. The See of these campaigns 


camp: igns - were accel: against the ae life of the 
Bort Faeyr the traditional tree of. armed action— 


S pp Odeeriinent sent into Genie immediately after 
as of observers and analysts to find out the effects of 


erest is the ee hada Report. oh the eee States Strategic: Bombing 


1. md instructive bak on aie seat crash of "1929 has 
appeared. A similar book by him on the boREne offensive would 
“most interesting. — 

3 One learns, for lastance, fava heer ealyseg of: the Allied bombing. 


by a disciplined and determined population provided .with effec- 
tiv shelters. I know of no other reliable method of estimating this 
b ial figure except by such numerical analysis of past events. The 
mn and a half tons of chemical bombs which were dropped on 
¢ Germany undoubtedly. greatly helped the attainment of military victory 

n the land war, but did not by itself prove decisive. Since other special 
au pe has shown that some 2,000 tons of ordinary bombs are 


Bee 


nic ae the equivalent number of these bombs which would have 
iced about. the same area of material destruction in Germany 
bout 700. . } 


uld have been produced in Germany if atomic. bombs had been used 
rge -scale, for this depends critically on the precise nature of the 
g reasonable. estimates for the role of both material damage and 
casualties in producing social collapse, one could fairly conclude 
a disciplined, determined, and well-protected country of the size 
population of Germany in 1944-45 could not have been defeated 
atomic Naat 2 alone unless quay ante of atomic £ Dom, were 


é well prepared and with high morale, would certainly run into a 
usands of the 1945-type atomic bombs. For both countries are 
sigger than Germany in both area and population. Though by 
1947 the American stock-pile was probably large enough to act as 
ve deterrent against aggression, it was certainly not until 1952 
that it was large enough to be decisive in an inter-continental 
, during the whole early period of the negotiations for the 
t ol of nuclear weapons, the aggregate power of the existing Ameri- 

Bevabs. was not ap are wae to een of aes peerto enforce a policy 


n was in a dchitiens to reject the Atomic has ae 
wr control, which she probably felt would have kept 
tomic inferiority, and get on with her own atontic 
Ss we now see involved the attempt to catch up with the 
atomic matters as soon as she could. 


ap esto atomic : ame By her small 


formation available to us of is behaviour. of a 


ny of the results have been published. Of particular — 


nsive the weight of ordinary bombs which was successfully with- - 


isation of civil defence and of the evacuation arrangements. But . 


ae power ach, as the U. S.A. or the U. = S.R., esimning them 


-that even without hydrogen bombs, some kind of precarious balance of — 


"and disciplined. Bd At. 
- By about 1953 the United States : must have eeamelied a sock pile | at 


for atomic bombs. 


t inflict a decisive ‘injury ¢ an ‘Britain, even y well pre: yare 


of atomic bombs (many of a greatly improved type) running into many 
thousands, and so, according to our arithmetic calculations, of potentially — 


decisive importance in an inter-continental war. On the other hand, the _ 
_U.S.S.R. must by then have built up a stock-pile of smaller but still 
substantial size. For the Beat Soviet * ses bomb was exploded 


in 1949:>. 2.02 (tr re 


The facts of geography, taking into account the present performance. ; 
, of aircraft, make all the cities of western Europe relatively easy targets _ 
So a balance of a kind was attained between the 


smaller Soviet stock-pile and the greater American one. We see, then, 


atomic destructive power between East and West would have already 


sive. on all the major ‘parts of the ‘German: economy. ay 
Be ings dat ae are e hard to Syste and so- 


"on a continental power is not, however, reduced quite in proportion to” 


© produce the same area of material destruction as one 1945 ~ 


is not quite as ‘simple to estimate the. civilian casualties which 


emerged. With hydrogen bombs now available to both sides, the balance 


became still further stabilised by a greatly increased destructive power — 


of each bomb, The greater destructive power of a single H- bomb means 


that far fewer bombing aircraft have to reach their target to produce _ 
a given amount of damage. The task of providing an effective inter- 


ception and defence system is thus made correspondingly difficult. 
Published estimates’ rate a typical hydrogen bomb as having an 
explosive power of rather less than a thousand times that of a 1945 


atomic bomb, and consequently an area of destruction about fifty times — 


greater. Thus: one hydrogen bomb will destroy the same area as fifty 
old-type .atomic bombs. Roughly speaking, a 1945 atomic bomb 


~ destroys about six square miles and a hydrogen bomb about 300 square 


miles. The number of hydrogen bombs required to inflict lethal damage 


the increased area of destruction, since the number of vital targets 
enters into the calculation. Estimates have been made in America that 
some twenty to forty hydrogen bombs delivered to their target would 
inflict decisive injury to a continental power such as the U.S.A.: 
five to ten would bé likely to be adequate against this country, say, one 
for each of the main cities. So the hydrogen bomb has not so much 
created a new strategic situation as confirmed one already coming into 
existence owing to the growing size of the stock-piles, both in the West 
and in the East, of ordinary atomic bombs. The marked improvement 
in the past year in the relations between East and West is without doubt 
largely due to the general recognition of the implications of this, how- 
ever Precarious, balance of power. 


Finding .a Policy for the Armed Forces 
In a real sense, however, this new and hopeful improvement makes 


the task of evolving a sensible policy for the armed forces of this — 
country even more difficult than it was before. For what now is a 


rational military objective? If offensive destructive power has widely 


outdistanced defensive possibilities, what proportion of national effort 


_ fashioned wars, as exemplified by Korea, Indo-China, and now North — 


to comment on the rather special eas of the 
dom 


should be devoted to- improvement in offensive _power and what to 
defence against air attack? Will, perhaps, the requirement of old- 


Africa, begin to loom larger for planning purposes than in the recent 
past? It is, however, pertinent to remark that in so far as a tendency 
develops to place on high priority the requirements of old-fashioned 
colonial-type wars, and other wars of limited objective, then the study 
of past wars becomes again of unquestionable importance. Moreover, 
such lessons are relatively easy to apply to the future. Can one, however, 
imagine more wars of these types breaking out and not developing 
into an all-out war of world destruction? The Korea and Indo-China 
wars did occur without becoming general and without atomic weapons 
being used either strategically or tactically. 

A very interesting question is what would have happened if atomic 
bombs had been uséd tactically, say at Dien Bien Phu. Would this 


local war have then developed into a third world war? This question © 


is typical of many which the military historian and planning staffs 
must study if a national defence policy is to be worked out. 
: —Third Programme 


Radio Times Annual 1955, an eighty-eight-page illustrated magazine, has 
now been published, price 2s, It contains, in addition to a large number 
of articles dealing with every aspect of the B.B.C.’s programmes, four 
pages in colour, including a Radio Times calendar for 1956. 
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The Wider Culture | 


including the first volume of a History of Technology. And Mr. — 
Greenaway notes that in several of these books the authors are not 
content to treat their topic in isolation, but relate it to the’ social, - 
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ia a AFTER Princes ‘ 
decision not to marry G 
all over the free world 
coupled with eo ge 


“notably in “newspapers quoted Scat Trane eset 
decision, attributing it to pressure by the Church and 
these voices expressed respect for her reepatgii 
and admiration for the Eainoess's ° nini 


- give ie announcement, ae New York H erald Tete a saad : ‘at 
When much else in this age has been’ forgotten, Princess Margaret’ 


- statement will live as a reminder that, after the horrors of two work 
wars and amid the moral dilemmas of the atomic age, the self-denyin 


~ HE history of science, which has binays been studied, is now act of a single individual can still stand forth supreme. . . . Can anyon 
tg becoming more fashionable than it was. In a Third Programme doubt that the British Monarchy and Commonwealth are stronge 
q talk by Mr. Frank Greenaway, which we publish this week, today because of what this young woman has forgone for their sake 
2 mention is made of a number of recent books on the subject, Individual lives everywhere will be given a new Bo aS because of he 
. brave and Principled stand. — 


From western Europe, ‘newspapers were gr as “speakitig of ‘th 
Princess’s example as ‘lighting the way far beyond - the Britis! 


e* economic, and cultural aspects of the times. The problem of dealing Commonwealth ’, From Holland, die Telegraaf was quoted as saying 
’ X (with one pa Seat he historical aspect without, on the one hand, being For years to come we will be able to show Princess Margaret as al 
“te unrealistic by concentrating unduly on a particular target or, on the example 9 Pie who gg ee lightly of Christian and civil law 
a other hand, losing sight of the target by a general discursiveness is pares will beac a er tha ais ae pore Royal a ea ot ai 
fy rs extremely hard. For example, economic history became fashionable less SOUurHeSUe wk a => Seabed aes, fe Crisis a8 6 108 > 
5 than a century ago. The tendency of the pioneers of economic history In west Germany, die ven was ‘quoted as follows: Ss ae ees 


was to emphasise phases in economic organisation through which all - 


- societies went and to ignore or explain away phenomena that did not. 
' fit into that pattern, Today, while a number of chairs and readerships in 


economic history exist, it is yet thought. extremely important to recog- 
nise the interrelationship of the economic aspect of history with all its 
other aspects, and no general historian would venture to write a study. 
of a period without giving the economic side of it its due emphasis. 


The decision concerns not only » Great ‘Britain, but. the whale fre 
world, because it symbolises: the heavier responsibilities and the highe 
duties of those who carry the burden of leadership. : 


The Geneva conference continued to dominate broadcasts from Eas 


a West, though _ the latter also devoted considerable space to th 


explosive situation in the Middle East. From the US. A. the Washing 


ene te a trys accel . Dome reene ais ne = en Mien he oe. the status quo in Hanae Sie fos 
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would say that here was a subject that could profitably be discussed 
in isolation from political, economic, or cultural history. 
The history of science, it may be argued, is a subject which more than 


any other (using the word science in its widest sense) must be studied in 


a broad context. Yet to the practising mathematical physicist, for - 


example, it is of little significance for the technical side of his work to” 
know about theories that were taken up and discarded long before he ~ 


was born. It is scarcely too much to say that relatively little scientific. 
progress was made between the age of Aristotle and the Renaissance. 


__ «Even Copernicus did not base his theories on fresh observations so much — 


as on inconsistencies that he detected in the system of Ptolemy; even 
Sir Francis Bacon, the father of induction, did not altogether shake 
off the ghost of Aristotle. It is therefore not easy for a scientist to~ 
interest himself profoundly in the medieval period. Mr. Greenaway — 
remarks how William Whewell, who wrote‘a History of the Inductive 
Sciences in 1837, regarded ‘ the centuries between the scientific activity 
of the Greek world and that of modern Europe’ as ‘ uniformly barren ’. 
Thus it is tempting to say that the history of science needs to be. 


written not by a scientist, who tends to be contemptuous of the past, 


but by a general historian. But alas! how many general historians are _ 
equipped to write a worth-while history of science? It is said that one~ 
distinguished living historian had to teach himself the differential — 
calculus in order to write a study of seventeenth-century civilisation. 
The fundamental difficulty lies no doubt in our higher education system, 


_in the specialisation that examinations demand and produce. The 


scientist needs to know more of general culture and the historian requires 
a better grounding in science. The obstacles in the way of providing — 
education in the whole system of ideas are considerable but not insur- 


On Geneva, The New. York Times, in common with many papers it 
western Europe, expressed great difficulty in seeing how the gul 
between the - western and Soviet plans for European security could be 
bridged. West German. “newspapers joined with many other westerr 
~ organs of opinion in noting that the rift between East and West on the 
problems of Germany and security seemed to be just as wide as at the 
Berlin conference of 1954, with Mr. Molotov appearing ‘to have 


_ retreated even from his position then on the question of Germany. e 


eet of French newspapers were aie for 2a view that unless the 


to the explosive situation in the Middle East, war may pale brea ou 
_ there, The Israel radio, quoting. the press, accused Britain and Americz 
of ‘ indifference to the grave situation in the Middle East ’, and claimed 
among other things, that ‘ the demilitarisation of the border regions, ha 
failed and should be abolished *. A Cairo broadcast stated: : 
It would have been possible for the Middle East to pee P 
‘supporter of the West for ever had it not been for Israel, which wa: 
~ created by Jy ok) Bes her allies. Sphis can — Baie: ee Israel’ 
: friendship? .. 


; desuuiticn: to al. 


Jordan radio quoted Al-fihad as wana ae ¥ 
‘the ‘Government will not enter into any peace nego 
and will act in harmony with the other Arab States in ia 
Cairo broadcast reported that Iraqi party leaders had submitted to King 
Feisal a petition, one ‘that ‘the wrong attitude of the present 
Government has resulted in alienating Traq from her sister Arab ate 


os ss and,. by ailying Iraq v 


mountable, They have been met, for instance, at Winchester College — f the Arab Fatherland, ‘has established : 
and at the University College of North Staffordshire (where Sir — ‘the enemy, aad 7 A ) broadcast. hb 
George Barnes, the Principal-elect, has promised to carry on the tradi- » Bt er ee Bea tera. | 
tion of Lord Lindsay of Birker). Too many, however, give 3 service . ference said yesterday the 
0 this caer culture; it wants deeds as well as words. rab bloc for the 
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OW THE U.S.A. SOLVES TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 
IRTY-TWO TRAFFIC EXPERTS from eleven European countries were 
t to the United States last year by the Organisation for European 
conomic Co-operation. They have now published their findings in 
i report called Traffic Engineering and Control in the U.S.A. Their 
Chairman, Mr. George Hole, an Assistant Secretary at the British 
inistry of Transport, has said that although he fully endorses all their 
nclusions as being ‘ reasonably generally applicable ’, he ‘ would have 
© be careful about the extent to which they could be applied in this 
ountry *. C. R. Hewitt discussed the report in a Home Service talk. 
‘One clear reason for its Chairman’s caution’, he said, ‘is probably 
0 be found in the insistence of this report that “ with a clearer appre- 
ciation of roads as the conveyor-belt of industry, European Govern- 
mts should give greater budgetary priority to road building”. In 
er words, good roads matter more than anything else. 

“Consider some of! this report’s detailed recommendations in the 
mtinual light of that overriding need. Town planning, for example: 
we ought to take greater account of estimated future traffic in laying 
‘out our towns. And American experience has shown, the report goes 
ion, that when a road gets overloaded it is nearly always cheaper to build 
an entirely new road, with controlled access, than to widen an existing 
one. All bus terminals ought to be off the highway. The report contains 
some remarkable photographs of the Grand Central Bus Terminal in 
‘New York, with broad ramps going up to various levels. And there 
should be similar terminal stations for our long-distance lorries, which 
ithe Americans call trucks—where to put these during their waiting 
period is one of the major problems, for example, at the London 
markets. 

“Many of the recommendations are not new: what this report does 
to them is to give them a new urgency and a new kind of authority. 
Central dividing strips along the highways, for example: we_have 
those in some places, but very few. And “ fly-over junctions ”, where 
the roads cross at different levels. And side-strips of the roadway set 
apart for getting up speed or slowing down, instead of crawling into 
‘or out of traffic lanes that ought to be going fast all the time. (It is 
this kind of thing that makes it possible for some American States to 
enforce minimum speed limits on some roads—you must not do less 
than fifty miles an hour.) And then 
parking meters. 

** Ruropean authorities”, says the 
report, “should consider adopting the 
parking meter system ”. In this country 
that idea is vigorously opposed by the 
motoring organisations. They say that 
“ off-street ” parking accommodation 
‘ought to be provided first, and that be- 
cause motorists are already paying 
about £400,000,000 a year in taxation, 
and only a minute part of that is used 
to finance the roads, it is unfair to 
Inne them put still more of their 


oney into the slots of parking meters. 
‘They also point out that meters can 
be installed only in authorised street 
parking places, which are always full 
anyway, so that most people will 
still have to park in unauthorised places 
and risk getting into trouble as they do 
at the moment. The usual rejoinder td 
all this is that they seldom really need 
to bring their cars into central areas 
and could perfectly well leave them at 
uburban railway stations. 
*Then the report recommends the 
ticket” system, which enables park- 
offences, and certain others, to be 
alt with without appearance in court, 
the offender admits: the 
and pays a fine. If a car stands 
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Did You Hear That? 


The 118-mile New Jersey turnpike, showing fly-over junctions, 
where the roads cross at different levels 
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The Grand Central Bus Terminal, New York City: on the roof of the building 
cars are parked; behind the building are ramps, running directly from the 
express highways, which bring the buses up to different levels 


in a parking meter street too long, a 
policeman ties or hangs a ticket on to 
the car. It is addressed to the registered 
owner, not the driver or anyone by 
name. It is headed: “ This is a Sum- 
mons ”’. It briefly describes the offence, 
says that the penalty is one dollar (or 
whatever it is), and adds: “ Payment 
must be made within forty-eight hours. 
For your convenience you can place a 
dollar (no coins) in this envelope, seal 
and mail without postage ”. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the people who find these 
messages on their cars pay the fine, 
although of course they can contest the 
charge in court if they like. It saves a 
lot of time for the motorist and for the 
police—and for the courts. And, says 
the report, “ without it, parking regula- 
tions could not be enforced ”. 

‘ This, too, has often been considered 
in this country, and rejected usually on 
the grounds, first, that it unduly 
favours the wealthy man, secondly, that 
it pays no regard to the possibility that 
the offender has many convictions for 
the same offence and ought not to get 
off with the same fine as a first offen- 
@ i der, and, thirdly, that the whole idea 
turns on the supposition that the owner 
of the car is the person who. parked 


sn aes or. i connie 

offence the husband pays the fine. All 

equally in America, where the ninety- 

___ prefer the system to ours. It will be interesting to see cicthes the gravity 
_ of our trallic problem i is now thought to outweigh such misgivings ’. 


- ings (many drawn from the Italian schools) 


tures by Burne-Jones, Hughes, and Benjamin 
' West. There is also an exhibition of church - 


whatever foffencé is 


p.¥ TRULY CATHOLIC ARTS FESTIVAL ae, rs, S83 
Dick GREGSON visited the Sheffield Church Arts Festival held recently — 
and described it in the Home Service. ‘The main overriding 


~ impression I have - gained at ‘this Festival’, he said, ‘is of 


its all-embracing character. It is truly catholic in the best sense of 


the word. To begin with, it was organised by a committee drawn from 


every side of church life in the city, and in their united effort 


in the common purpose, that of showing how the arts have enriched 


and been fostered by the church, they have been joined by the City 


Council and its officers and various groups of actors ae artists and, 
strange as it may seem, by the local philatelists 
_who are responsible for what will strike many 
as the most novel and interesting of the exhi- @ 
bitions which have been arranged. 

‘There is an exhibition of religious paint-— 


including Miurillo’s ‘“ Infant. Christ”, and 
Dutch and English works, among them pic- 


vestments, plate, and ornaments, an exhibition = ne 
of books of church history, life, and art. And Austria’s ‘Mother’s Day 


a fourth exhibition deals with church archi- St@™P: from an exhibi-— 


tion included in the 
tecture, illustrated by drawings and photo- recent Arts Festival held 


graphs. There is on show, too, an imterest- - in Sheffield 


» ing model of the projected Coventry Cathedral. 


“But none of these is to me so interesting as the exhibition of 


stamps put on by the local stamp collectors, One is surprised not — 


only at the number which -have been inspired by Christian themes but 


at their sharp pictorial value and vivid colouring. One that especially — 


catches the eye comes from Austria, a lovely study of the Madonna and 
Child issued to mark Mother’s Day. — 


‘This mixture of the obvious and the unexpected i is to be found too — 


in the programme of music to be heard during the Festival. Most 
obvious of all perhaps, in Yorkshire, is a performance of Handel’s 


“ Messiah ”, given by the Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus and Symphony 


Orchestra. There is also a programme of hymns, psalms, and anthems 


by the Methodist Church choirs, a Festal Evensong by the Anglican — 
choirs, and a special High Mass by Catholic choirs. But the novelty 


in this section is provided by the Russian Orthodox Choir. They are 
on a tour of this country from Paris, with a | programme - sot Russian 


chants, both old and new. 


‘Perhaps the wide scope of the Festival can best be seen in the 
religious drama, most of it performed by amateur players. Again, as 
was to be expected, seeing that the Church was the cradle of our drama, 


one group is to present for the first time outside the city of its origin — unit. In a museum are exhibited the many applications of glass ir in th 


the complete cycle of the Chester Miracle Plays. In contrast, ONES Saat world, a good many of them originating with the ‘Comin 


amateur groups present the “ Cradle Song”, and “ Saint Joan”, and — 
a production of Christopher Fry’s dynamic picture of the return- of 
_ Moses to Egypt to earl his people out of ia eee The First Born” ’. 


AN AUTOMATIC CHEMIST 


‘One aspect of chemistry that has for a long time been of particular 
concern in Scotland ’, said MAGNUS PYKE in the Scottish Home Service, 
‘where the pursuit of trout is one of the more commendable national 


pastimes, has been to prevent the incidental outflowings of chemical 


factories from polluting the waters of the rivers. It is often necessary 


- for industrial firms—and town councils—to erect éxpensive and compli-— 


cated technical plant in order to dispose of effluent satisfactorily. Besides 
all this, a great deal of the time of valuable and scarce works chemists, 


and of even scarcer chemists on the staffs of river pollution boards, has 


to be spent doing tedious analyses—to check whether the liquid finally 


pumped into the river has really been rendered harmless. The advance | 
_of chemical “automation” in this country is most strikingly shown by the 
_ fact that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research them-_ 


selves have now devised an automatic machine to do these analyses. 


_ * The “ automatic chemist ” in this instance is a continuously running ~ 
‘motor that pumps a sample of the water into a test tube every ten 
minutes. pares amounts of two differsae shemical 2 solutions and then 


still glowing. cherry red from the furnace, but rapidly ac 
of transferring artists’ isl i 
and the deliberate skill with which they use a Spins ES 


‘visitors who peer at 
: Ceci ae S 


acta ty of what i is, in poy a measure a the purity 

‘This apparatus, although it is able automatically an 
analyse river water for signs of pollution by trade effluent or sev a 
day long without supervision or attention, can do only one thing. A 
round it, up and down the country, there are ordinary human chemist 
inefficiently sucking up liquids out of bottles through glass | pipette: 
pouring solutions out of beakers down glass rods; or peering into flasl 
to try to see whether one more drop of acid will make the liquid i i 
them just turn to yellow or whether it is going still to stay Ppinl 
Recently, however,.a general-purpose automatic analysis machine hi 
appeared on the market—in this country. - This machine i is designed t to t 
able to carry out, within limits, any kind of chemistry i itis told to do. . 

‘ Essentially, this general-purpose automatic chemist consists of a 


~ electronic sequence controller, This tells the machine what ' operations 
# is to do and in which order. A metering and mixing unit is arrange 
# to add precisely measured quantities of whatever reagents are require 
_ in the order previously fixed by the sequence controller. In fact, this pai 
of the machine’s operation is equivalent to a chemist measuring an 
_ mixing by hand. When the chemical manipulations are complete the fin: 


solution passes to an analysing unit. This is an instrument for measurin 
the colour of a liquid in electrical terms, or it may be some other appre 


; priate measuring instrument. Finally, the analysing unit works a recor¢ 
_ ing unit—either a chart or dial or drum or it may even be automati 


control gear to operate valves or switches. Here we have, then, th 
beginnings of true “ automation ” in chemistry : a machine capable r 
carrying out chemical analyses and of taking the necessary action base 
on its a aes to control os factory that pe the st asa sie 
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AT THE ‘HOME OF STEUBEN GLASS Eadereet 

Londoners now have the opportunity of seeing some of the finest moder 
crystal glass in the world, engraved with designs by famous artist 
This exhibition of Steuben glass is being held at Park Lane Hous 
Outside the Royal Palace, there is hardly any S Steuben glass to be foun 
in Britain, and it cannot be bought in this country. It is claimed to t 
the purest and most transparent glass that has ever been made, an 
comes from Steuben County, New York. The B.B.C. Washingto 
correspondent, CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, pple in. <toe Bye-witness 


something about the way it is made. 


‘As we passed the main entrance ’, he said, ‘ we "were “confronte 
with what looks like an enormous, glowing rose-window. Tt is in fa 


the first ribbed casting of the mirror disc designed for the Hale telescop 
on Palomar Mountain, California; sixteen feet ten inches in diamete 


twenty tons in weight, and the largest piece of glass ever cast in on 


Glass Company. Here are to be seen the tough silica glass that ca 


stand the high temperatures of an electrical furnace; optical glass, s 


clear that you can see through six feet of it as if it were a thin panc 
specialised forms which transmit or control X-rays, ultra-violet -an 
infra-red light; coloured glass used for tableware; and iridescer 
bubbles for decorating a 1 Christmas tree. — 

‘In the workshop elderly, bespectacled men are producing, Steube 


glassware—the decorative crystal containing a high proportion c¢ 

lead and consequently _ endowed with an exceptional ‘sparkle an 

lustre which its makers claim to be the purest in the world. Th 

architects of the Corning ia so arranged it that the public 
ces by a panel 


shielded from the heat of the of the oan 
glass, can watch these craftsmen and artists at work at close 
Some of them are twirling and blowing their material, still, du 


special gleam as it cools. Others are engaged in the delicate busine: 
designs on to the surface of the finished ec 
to engrave for ever on the crystal what they see dtawn 
paper beside them, always arouses a gasp of | 


them through a window, ae 
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F you go into one of the big English parish churches of the late 
Middle Ages, the age of Henry V, Henry VI, Henry VII, what 
will you find? I will take as my example Newark in Nottingham- 
; shire: tall nave; thin, sinewy, emphatically perpendicular piers; 
large aisle windows; large clerestory windows, their tracery.hard and im- 
'pressively, if monotonously, repetitive; timber roof of low pitch (not’a 
vault); chancel and transepts long, angular, and square-ended, not with 
‘rounded ends or rounded or polygonal chapels; vast end windows in the 
ancel and the transepts running up to immediately below the roof, It 
makes the east parts of the church a veritable glasshouse, clear, light, 
and not a bit mysterious. 
“Tt must always have been 
like that; for figured 
glass at that time was 
confined to selected 
areas. There was plenty 
of white, that is trans- 
" parent, glass. 
_ What qualities stand 
out from this description 
which would be much 
the same if we took 
of the great 
Perpendicular 
parish churches, Laven- 
ham or Long Melford or 
 Blythburgh in Suffolk, 
or Chipping Camden or 
_ Cirencester in Glouces- 
tershire, or King’s Lynn ~ 
or Walpole St. Peter in 
Norfolk? Large _ size, 
simple plan, flat chancel 
end, general angularity, 
hard separation of parts, 
_ repetitiveness, boldness 
of the very large open- 
ings, and in the end a 
generally rational, sur- 
' yeyable, unmysterious character. In enumerating these qualities, I must 
‘once more refer to my fundamental tenet of the polarities. The descrip- 
tion I have given is not 100 per cent. true. For these churches were 
originally full of screens and chantry chapels, and so looked less bare and 
Square than they do now, even if those screens and chantries were often, 
compared especially with contemporary German work, very repetitive in 
their details too. Where there are stone vaults things are also a little 
fferent, as in St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, But even there the 
‘innumerable ribs and subsidiary ribs themselves are again straight and 
angular and hard. At Bath Abbey, on the other hand, the vaults are fan 
‘vaults and indeed introduce a note of exotic luxuriousness quite in 
contrast to the angularity of the forms of the church otherwise. 
But the fact remains that, almost without exception, the English of 
later Middle Ages did not believe in the stone vault. This is in total 
ast to the French and the Germans, and that fact is in itself highly 
acteristic. It proves positively the English faith in oak of which I 
‘spoke briefly some time ago. But it also proves negatively a peculiarly 
“English neglect of moulding space, you might even say of pulling things 
‘together. One wall, another wall, and beams across. Parts can be left 


there is one proviso, The tendency towards large, easily survey- 
de open spaces in parish churches belongs to all Europe in the 
‘century, not only to England. The orders of friars had intro- 
where plainly and unimaginatively planned large preaching 
influenced the parish churches a great deal everywhere, and 
are the most typical churches of the late Middle Ages, 
the churches of the burghers, the merchants, the bankers 
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Perpendicular 


_- The fourth of seven Reith Lectures by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


An English Perpendicular parish church, Yeovil, Somerset, from the south (late fourteenth century) 
A. F. Kersting 


England | 


and manufacturers, who had the money, the greatest ambitions, perhaps 
also the greatest need for redemption. So some of that pride and square- 
ness and matter-of-factness is typical of the period. 

But it is very much of England all the same, so much so that the 
Perpendicular style has in its details not even a remote parallel abroad, 
and so much so that it lasted unchanged for nearly 200 years once it had 
been created..So we can with some confidence start now looking for 
the qualities of the Perpendicular in other fields of English art and 
architecture. _ 

Angularity first. The flat chancel end of the Perpendicular parish 
church has its immediate 
parallel in the flat-topped 
tower of the Perpendicu- 
lar parish church—some- 
thing extremely rare on 
the Continent, but some- 
thing that to the foreigner 
is part and parcel of the . 
English landscape. There 
are spires also, especially 


in such counties as 
Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire, but the 


square-topped tower re- 
mains England at is most 
English, all the same. 
The almost flat roof with 
parapet or battlements 
instead of the high- 
pitched roof of, for in- 
stance, German or Dutch 
churches of the fifteenth 
century is equally typical. 

Now the square-ended 
chancel itself. This is, 
except for the churches 
of the reforming order of 
the Cistercians in the 
twelfth century, unusual 


‘in France and Germany. They prefer the rounded end, with or without 


an ambulatory like an aisle around. That gives a sense of moulded space, 
of plasticity, of pulling together. England prefers that the walls should 
meet at right angles and remain separate from each other and that the 
enclosed space should be a box, or cube, or block. The English cathedrals 
of the classic High Gothic style, to go back for a moment to the thir- 
teenth century, Lincoln or Salisbury, have a square end, Wells had one, 
Ely and Worcester acquired one in that century, and so on. If West- 
minster Abbey has a rounded chancel end, and polygonal chapels radiat- 
ing from that, that only proves Henry III’s close partiality for France. 

Even in the Norman style of the twelfth century, England occasionally 
voted for this straightness. The Normans had brought the Norman 
style from the Continent, and at the beginning their cathedrals and 
monasteries therefore had rounded ends and often chapels radiating 
from them. But at Southwell, and in modified forms at Romsey, at Old 
Sarum, at Hereford and others, the chancels end straight, and at Holy 
Island in Northumberland they replaced as early as about 1140 a 
chancel on the French pattern by a flat one. 

In point of fact this preference in Norman times was a direct reflec- 
tion of an Anglo-Saxon preference. In Anglo-Saxon churches, rounded 
ends occur mostly in Kent, close to France. In all other parts of England 
straight ends are usual. May I add that, in perfect accordance with this 
idiosyncrasy, the Anglo-Saxon designers had a liking for an arch which 
is not an arch but an open triangle, that is with straight shanks instead 
of the rounded, plastic, moulded form of the arch proper. And may I 
point out also that even that mannerism occurs again occasionally 
in mid-Gothic, especially in the north transept of Hereford Cathedral. 
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That angularity seems to me to reflect closely the English habit 
of rather adding part to part than of—how shall I put it?—kneading 
them together. The Anglo-Saxon church builders, for instance, had a 
curious way in planning. Instead of building aisles left and right of the 
nave, they added separate closed chambers, so-called porticus, opening 
to the nave only in narrow arches. This is, to my mind, the forerunner 
of the way in which the thirteenth-century transepts in England stick 
far out to deft and right, often two pairs of transepts—all straight- 
ended. Here, again, part is added to part, instead of the sculptural 
pulling together in France, where transepts get short ‘and keep close to 
the unified composition of the centre: Also the main entrance to the 
French thirteenth-century cathedral is from 
the west by three portals, which funnel you 
into the nave and the two aisles. The 
English way is to have a large north porch 
instead, as a completely separate cube or 
block. The west front, on the other hand, 
tends to be a kind of screen, wider than nave 
and aisles, with insignificant portals and 
without any structural logic placed in front 
of them—a separate wall with its own laws 
of design, not subordinated to the layout of 
nave and aisles. I see in this an important 
principle: the principle of insubordination. 

This principle also dictates what the 
English designer does with his screen facade, 
say at Salisbury or Wells and especially at 
Lincoln. He covers it with an even grid or 
net of blank arches or niches, and he did that 
already in Norman times; see, for instance, 
the facade of Castle Acre in Norfolk. The 
English loved these long rows of blank 
arches, running on apparently interminably 
and wholly uniformly. They are also found 
often inside aisles on the walls below the 
windows: uniformity and repetition, and— 
this I want to add—also a great desire to 
stress the surface as a flat surface by such 
patterning. 

That is why, the English are also so fond 
of other flat surface patterning, diapers in 
the thirteenth century, the close and repeti- 
tive tracery of the Perpendicular windows 
and the panelling of the walls around them 
with blank panels always the same, the 
reredos, that is a stone wall behind the high 
altar, with row upon row of images in more 
or less identical niches, the close and repeti- 
tive patterns of ribs and subordinate ribs in 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century vaults, the 
spectacular, very close patterning of the ex- 
terior of Henry VII’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey, and, even, if you follow me, 
its reflection in the mid-nineteenth century 
in the never ending terraces of Kensington 
and Bayswater. On a higher level in-the same nineteenth century you 
can see the same even patterning in the facades of the Houses of 
Parliament by Sir Charles Barry and by the great Pugin, the fanatic 
of the Gothic revival and the most fertile of designers of Gothic detail. 

Finally, it seems to me that William Morris was destined to become 
the best designer of the nineteenth century in all Europe, at least where 
flat surfaces are concerned, that is in chintzes, wallpapers, and the like, 
just because he was English and had grown up with a sensitive and 
intelligent appreciation of the English tradition in design. The tradition 
is that of close all-over repetition of decorative motifs on a surface. 
The term ‘all-over’ implies that the motifs ought to look as if they 
could be and might be continued interminably in length as well as in 
height. You can in fact separate these two directions and show that in 
English design excessive horizontalism as well as excessive verticalism 
occur, and sometimes a grid of both. ; 

We will start with horizontal extremes and the curious proportions 
of Anglo-Saxon churches—Monkwearmouth nave sixty-five feet long, 
but only nineteen feet wide; All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower 
apparently seventy by twenty-four feet, and so on. We can then go on 
to Norman cathedrals. In France, if a nave has twelve bays, that is 
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for the long, slender, lancet window’: the Five Sisters 
window, York Minster 
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twelve arches to the arcade between nave and aisles, it is very 

St. Etienne in Caen has only eight, Vézelay ten. But Ely and St. Alban: 
have thirteen, Winchester and Norwich even fourteen. That lengthening 
makes a lot of difference to the eye. Similarly, if Germany in he 
wonderful late medieval parish churches gave the aisles the same heigh 
as the nave, that meant that one unified space, could flow through the 
whole breadth of the triple room: England kept to lower aisles, that i: 
kept the three streams of canalised space from portal to altar moré 
separate and went on emphasising their individual parallel lengths. Is i 
to far-fetched finally to think in this connection of the Long Gallerie: 
of Tudor and Jacobean houses—so long sometimes-that again you fee 
they might go on for ever? : 

It may at first seem surprising that thi: 
horizontal stress is not in the least contra- 
dictory to the vertical or perpendiculai 
stress which has given the Perpendiculai 
style its name. But it is not: the conceptior 
of the grid unites them. 

Perpendicularism is indeed exactly a: 
frequent in English art as -horizontalism 
There are many examples: the gaunt pro- 
portions of Anglo-Saxon churches (Monk- 
wearmouth with its nineteen feet width is 
thirty-one feet high), the overstressed verti- 
calism at Ely of the mast-like wall-shaft: 
all up the long nave walls, the preference o! 
the English in the thirteenth century for the 
long, slender lancet window over the broader 
traceried window, then, also, in the thir- 
teenth century, the delightful alternation of 
buff stone shafts and shafts of black. Purbeck 
marble, again vertically dividing a com- 
posite pier into its components, all to be 
seen in their separate perpendicularity, ot 
finally the timber-framing of Perpendiculas 
and Elizabethan houses with narrowly set 
perpendicular studs between the main posts 
—so different from the broader and sculp- 
turally richer composition of the timber- 
framed fronts of Hildesheim and Brunswick 
or Rouen and Lisieux. 

Nor is the Perpendicular preference of 
the English noticeable in architecture only. 
Professor Frey, whose excellent book I have 
referred to before, insists that there are more 
whole-length portraits in England than any- 
where else, from Holbein (for the English 
had not created the type) to van Dyck and 
on to Reynolds and Gainsborough. Certainly. 
the innumerable slender, very erect young 
noblemen and ladies on the walls of 
country mansions and galleries are a striking 
feature, when one first travels in England. - 

We are on safér ground with sculpture of 
the thirteenth century. There, in the fagade 
of Wells with its more than a hundred statues, or in the Annunciation 
in the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, you have extremely 
elongated figures and draperies stressing this verticalism by their long, 
sharply cut, perpendicular folds. Contemporary French. sculpture: is 
fuller and again somehow more kneaded, less cut. This perpendicularism 
pleased the Engiish so much that they went on with it, and in their most 
national branch of late medieval carving, their alabaster altars and 
panels, the figures are long, lean, thin-faced, and sparing in their move- 
ments—unmistakably types you see about in town and country in 
England. 

The favourite type of figure of the first Anglo-Norman school of 
manuscript illumination is in fact no less than a caricature of this English 
type. In the Psalter of St. Alban and related manuscripts they stand in 
groups, gaunt, stiff and with motionless features—extraordinarily and 
oddly similar to some of the Elizabethan funeral monuments, where 
husband and wife or two wives lie similarly long and stiff and motion- 
less side by side. The Elizabethan style in architecture also concerns 
us here—a style wholly English, however much inspiration from France 
and the Netherlands may at first have got it going. The Elizabethan 
style, as illustrated by, say, Longleat or Burghley, has a good, solid, 
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The Circus, Bath, designed by John Wood in 1754, with its system of columns and friezes giving the general impression of a grid 


‘hard core of Perpendicular tradition. The, fagades are rigid grids of 
uprights and horizontals, windows are tall and wide, with many upright 
and horizontal stone bars. They have lost the last vestiges of curves 
which still existed in Perpendicular tracery. In the end, in the most 
characteristically English houses of about 1600, at Hardwick for 
instance, there is nothing but square and oblong blocks, flat roof, 
square-topped towers at the angles, square and oblong windows leaving 
little of solid -wall—a rigid, rational grid. 

Blocks added to blocks—and facades designed as grids. You can go 
on with this English system through the centuries after Elizabeth I, 
and you will find styles changing but this attitude remaining. What 
else, for instance, is the Circus at Bath, that round square, if I may call 
it so? John Wood designed it in 1754. The architecture is classical, 
columns superimposed on each other in three tiers—but the columns 
and the friezes which they carry are a grid, all the same. So is the 
exterior of the Houses of Parliament; but so is also, say, Gower Street 
near the British Museum—the long stretches of completely unadorned 
terraces of Georgian brick houses with nothing but evenly cut-in, un- 
moulded, unenriched window openings. If the English liked to build 
their country houses and palaces in the taste of Palladio’s mid-sixteenth 
century villas round Vicenza and Padua rather than that of the Baroque 
and Rococo, can we not now state a reason—one of many, of course? 
These houses, with their porticos with tall columns, are they not also. a 
new post-Renaissance version of the English ideal of the square block, 
the verticals and horizontals, or, to say it again, of rationalism? 

For this is where we have arrived at the end of this talk. Rationalism, 
or, if you prefer it, reasonableness, is the quality behind the Perpendicu- 

‘lar-and the Palladian. It is a middle-class ideal rather than a feudal one, 
and the Perpendicular world was in fact predominantly one of 

_ merchants, and the nobility which built in the English eighteenth and 

early nineteenth centuries was not a feudal nobility but one largely of 

recent creation, more often than not on a claim of wealth. Voltaire 
commented on the fact that younger.sons, in England, go into trade. 

The custom lives on, happily and sanely, to this day. In what other 

country could the uncle of the Queen be an active director of a private 

bank, travelling home on—shall we say?—the 5.50 every night? If you 
take Whitaker's Almanack and check the dates of creation of the English 
titles today, you will find—at least I found, errors and omissions 
excluded—that, of about 390 dukes, marquesses, earls, and viscounts— 

only about 20 date from before 1600, but over 200 from after 1800. 

Of about 500 baranies, over 400 date from after 1800, about 30 from 

before 1600. That gives you some idea of the fact that aristocracy and 

middle classes ‘have never been a hard contrast at any time in the last 
six hundred years in Britain. 

So if reasonableness is primarily a middle-class ideal and so much 

English art and English culture in general andon all class-levels is so 
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eminently reasonable, that is not a contradiction. This is the country 
of government by Parliament-at an early date, of few political parties, 
of Queen Elizabeth’s and William Cecil’s policy of reasonableness and 
so on. But that is outside my subject. So to end with art again, let me 
quote from three first pages of English essays or books. 

Francis Bacon’s Essay of Building has as its first sentence: ‘ Houses 
are built to live in and not to look on; therefore let use be preferred 
before uniformity; except when both may be had. Leave the fabric 
of houses for beauty only to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who 
build them with small cost’. Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, in spite of 
the flamboyance of his paint and his enthusiasm for the serpentine, that 
is the Rococo, line, starts like this: ‘ Fitness of the parts to the design 
for which every individual thing is formed, either by art or nature, is 
first to be considered, as it.is of the greatest consequence to the beauty 
of the whole’. He then goes on to illustrate this by the size and shape 
of chairs, of pillars and arches, and in a few sentences he arrives at 
this: ‘In shipbuilding, the dimensions of every part are confined and 
regulated by fitness for sailing. When a vessel sails well, the sailors... 
call her a beauty; the two ideas have such a connexion ’. Even if you 
take Pugin, in spite of his neo-Gothic and his Catholic fanaticism, 
you read on the first page of his True Principles of Pointed or Christian 
Architecture: “The two great rules for design are these: First that 
there should be no features about a building which are not necessary 
for convenience, construction, or propriety; second that all ornament 
should consist of enrichment of the essential construction of the build- 
ing ’. Pugin hated all eighteenth-century design. To him it was pagan 
and therefore unworthy. Yet if you want to find the best illustration of 
Pugin’s sound rules of good design, where would you go? To English 
eighteenth-century chairs—so functional in their elegance and so much 
less arbitrary than those of the French Rococo—and to the shapes of 
Wedgwood dinner and tea sets. These really are of an undated right- 
ness, undated in their clean and pleasing shapes. We use them still 
exactly as you can see them illustrated in Wedgwood’s catalogues as far 
back as 1800 and before. 

Two pages from a catalogue of 1816 are illustrated in a book in 
which you would least expect to find them: Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’ 
Blake Studies. For William Blake, of all artists, engraved these pages: 
Blake, the arch-enemy in English art of all those qualities which I have 
so far placed in the foreground, of rationalism, on the one hand, of 
observation on the other. With Blake, and with the Decorated style in 
medieval architecture, I shall next try to explore the other pole—the 
irrational element in British art.—Home Service 


The last of Geoffrey Grigson’s talks on ‘A Trio of Underestimated 
Virtues ’—that on Curiosity—will be published in THe LISTENER next 
week. 
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Golden Age and Age of Gold 


SACHEVERELL SITWELL on the exhibition of Portuguese art at the Royal Academy 


HERE may never again be such a collection of the arts of 

this small country which has left so large a mark upon the 

world. It is all there to be seen in five or six rooms at the 

Royal Academy. And yet this is not entirely true, because 
what we have are the works of art but not their background. That is 
what I want to try and sketch in, for there are certain things—air and 
sunshine and architecture—that can~- 
not be put on exhibition during a 
late autumn day in Piccadilly. And 
the Second Golden Age of Portugal 
was of a brittle nature that will not 
travel in a packing-case. 

Often enough one meets people 
who couple the names together and 
talk of Spain and Portugal. But the 
two countries are as different as it 
is possible for two members of the 
same family to be. Portugal has 
nothing of the Mediterranean and is 
in all essentials an Atlantic land. Her 
projects and ambitions have led her 
to try her fortune on the Atlantic 
waves. And her early explorers and 
navigators sailed from the mouth of 
the’ Tagus into every corner of the 
four winds. f 

Madeira in about 1420; the Gulf ary 
of Guinea in 1471; the Azores far 
out in the middle of the Atlantic 
main; Mozambique and Mombasa 
round the Cape of Good Hope and 
on the sea-road to India; Muscat and 
Ormuz in the Persian Gulf; Colombo 
in Ceylon; Diu and Cochin and Goa 
in Hindu India; Amboyna and the 97} 
Spice Islands in the East Indies; § 
Timor, which is near to Java and to 
Bali; and Macao in China as early as 
1557. It was the Portuguese who built 
the forts of Gondar in Ethiopia, the 
legendary Kingdom of Prester John, @ 
and probably taught the art of bronze- | 
casting to the Negro sculptors of 
Benin. This was the extent of their 
adventuring in one direction only, 
their Estado de India—for in the 
other direction, and about a hundred 
and fifty years later, they discovered 
and colonised Brazil. What an enor- 
mous, what a staggering achievement 
for a little kingdom of, probably, 
about a million souls! 

These two. successive great empires, 
the one in the East and the one in 
the West, brought into being the 
two Golden Ages of Portugal. But 
there are monuments which date back long before their time: beautiful, 
if simple, Romanesque churches; and at least one cruciform chapel— 
San Fruttuoso, near Braga, which is in Byzantine, or—could we call 
it?—in Ravenna style. It lies in the midst of wonderful and fertile 
orchards and vineyards, in a pastoral Arcadia most fitting to San 
Fruttuoso’s name! 

I suppose the two glories of Portugal are the Gothic Abbeys of 
Belém and Batalha; and in Batalha an English architect almost certainly 
had a hand. For this is the date of the beginning of our alliance. Dom 
Joao I of Portugal married Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of 


One of the panels of Nuno Goncalves’ polyptych, ‘The Veneration of 

St. Vincent’ (c. 1465-67); the saint (centre) with (right foreground, 

kneeling) King Afonso V, behind whom stand Henry the Navigator (in 

wide-brimmed hat) and the young Prince John, The female figures (on 

the left) possibly represent (foreground) the deceased Queen Isabella, 
and (behind) the widow of the first Duke of Braganza 


Gaunt, and he was the builder of Batalha, which was begun two years 
after the Treaty of Westminster of 1386. You cannot, of course, expect 
to see an abbey in an exhibition, and so Belém and Batalha have to be 
admired in photographs. But the most precious work: of art in Portugal 
is on view, one of the great masterpieces of world painting. This is the 
double triptych by Nuno Gongalves. It hung for centuries undisturbed, 
and little noticed, in the church of 
Saint Vincent, the patron saint of 
Lisbon, but its home is now in the 
Lisbon Museum. 

Is there a comparable instance of 
the whole history of a country, in its 
Golden Age, and all its leading per- 
sonalities, enshrined in one. great 
painting? St. Vincent is the central 
figure in each triptych. Round him 
are grouped the King Dom Afonso V, 
‘El Africano’, kneeling in a surcoat 
of green velvet, a man in a wide- 
brimmed black hat, thought to be 
Prince Henry the Navigator, the 
King’s uncle, and courtiers, and 
knights and beggars and sailors, all 
classes of the nation at the epoch just 
before the Portuguese voyages to 
India. 

There is a fisherman wearing his 
fishing net draped round him, a 
bearded man prostrating himself with 
his rosary of fish’s vertebrae or back- 
bones dangling on his wrist, monks of 
Alcobacga in their white Cistercian 
robes; a knight in an oriental helm to 
stand for the Moorish citizens of 
Lisbon, and a Jew with the ‘ thora’ 
to represent the rich and influential 
Sephardic colony in Portugal. Prince 
Henry the Navigator, though English 
through his mother, the daughter of 
John of Gaunt, looks like a son of 
Portugal; and so accurate is Nuno 
Gongalves in his characterisation that, 
most curiously, a man with a fine head 
and intelligent features in the back of 
one of the triptychs has been remarked 
as a true, prophetic likeness of Dr. 
Salazar. This double triptych is, in- 
deed, the banner or palladium of 
Portugal. If we are to assess it as a 
work of art it is a picture of the 
quality of the best Flemish paintings: 
not a Van Eyck, let us admit, but a 
Roger van der Weyden or a Hugo van 
der Goes, and it is of a historical and 
factual importance that are absolutely 
exceptional and 

Do not hope to see other paintings of this high level. It would be 
expecting too much. But there are beautiful Romanesque sculptures, 
and there are tapestries of utmost fascination. One of the more extra- 
ordinary sensations of my own lifetime was going to the little church 
of Pastrana, in Spain, not far from Guadalajara, some twenty-five years 
ago, to sce some famous tapestries in the sacristy of the church, and 
having to tread on them. For there was no floor space to unfold them. 
In this curious manner I saw one of the most remarkable and telling 
manifestations of the Middle Ages. These wonderful tapestries are now 
on view here, 
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They represent the “Conquest of Arzila’, in Morocco, by the very 
_ King, Dom Afonso, whom we have just seen in Goncalves’ painting. 
So great an authority on the art of his country as Dr. Reynaldo dos 
Santos has suggested that in certain details, such 4$ the style of the 
portraits, but more particularly in the form of the sword-hilts, which 
are exclusive to Spain and Portugal, he sees the hand of the great 
painter. It is possible, therefore, that Nuno Goncalves himself may have 
drawn the cartoon for these tapestries. They were removed from 
Portugal by Philip II of Spain; he presented them to his mistress, the 
Duchess of Eboli, who gave them to Pastrana, and this is how they 
came to be in that little village church in Spain, So what we see at 
Burlington House are modern copies but, I should add, they are 
extremely good ones. 

These two wonderful works .of art—the double triptych by Nuno 
Gongalves and the tapestries of the ‘ Conquest of Arzila ’—have to be 
taken together if you. want.to appreciate the history of Portugal. The 
fantastic collection of forts and islands which formed their Empire is 
now beginning. By ‘now’ I mean the end of the fifteenth century. Up 
to this moment Portugal is a small kingdom with ambitions on Morocco, 
‘but greater projects are maturing. A most intense and fiery energy, to 
which there are few parallels in history, now seizes hold of the 
Portuguese and urges them on to accomplish what are almost equivalent 
to journeys into space. And under the intoxication of their experiences, 
in a single generation they evolved a new style in architecture—their 
national style, the Manoelino, which, in fact, lasted only for the length 
of one lifetime and then burned out. 

It was the Renaissance—but not the Renaissance in the literal sense 
in which that came to so many other countries of Europe. For the 
Manoelino was something.new, and not a revival; and that is the 
difference. The Renaissance in Italy was inspired by the classical world 
of Greece and Rome, by reading Plato, Virgil, Ovid, and by the 
excavation of statues and broken columns. It was the revival, or so they 
imagined, of a Golden Age. But the Manoelino style was of nautical 
inspiration, fired by the vision of India, and of a wild fantasy with, 
even, some of the same principles at the back of it that produced the 
Art Nouveau of 1900: it was the wish to produce something new—not 
a revival of the old, but something of their own day. The poetical 
inspiration came more from the achievements of explorers than from 
the printed word: 

This fever of excitement found its expression in the Abbey of Belém. 
It lies a little way out of Lisbon, on the bank of the Tagus. It-is an 
unforgettable moment when you walk inside. Six huge and fretted 
octagonal pillars hold up the vaulted ceiling. But the pillars are like 
great palm trunks, and the ribs of the vaulting give an impression of 
ribbed leaves. Then you approach nearer still and see the tombs of kings 
carried on black marble elephants. And in a few more moments you 
reach the cloister, a double cloister, one floor above another, with strange 
details of ornament, coral and marine motifs, ropes and anchors and 
armillary spheres. The traceries of this cloister may remind.many who, 
like myself, have not. been there, of the temples of Angkor. And coming 
back into the abbey church it is like nothing in the world; or, at least, 
nothing in Europe, and one wonders how it would compare with the 
temples of Golconda, of 
Benares, of southern India. S 
Belém, then, is a kind of 
traveller’s tale and one which 
grows more fantastic in the 
telling. 

The even more remarkable 
abbey church of Tomar is less 
known. As you come up the 
hill through the olive trees you 
see a pierced parapet along 
the roof-line of the church; it 
is formed of square crosses and 
armillary spheres, a crenella- 
tion which in effect is not un- 
like a coral necklace. It is true 
there is not much of the Man- 
oelino in this huge old abbey 
of the Knights of Christ, but 
what there is is supremely 
curious. Perhaps it is the 
oddest building in the world! 
I am thinking of the outside 
of the choir. I now quote a 
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The State Coach of Queen Maria Francisca (of carved and gilded wood), made 
about 1670: from the Coach Museum, Lisbon 


wild fantasy’ of the Manoelino style: the buttresses of 
the Unfinished Chapels of Batalha 


An example of the 


sentence or two from my own description, not feeling myself capable 
of bettering it. 


The architect Diogo de Arruda*seems to have dispensed with lessons 
from any other architecture and to have been intent on inventing a 
marine style of his own. 

The weirdest feature is the pair of great buttresses flanking the upper 
and the lower windows. They have great ‘ suction’ bases half-way up, 
like the bodies of sea-anemones, one of them worked, incongruously, 
with the insignia of the Garter tying it in before it writhes up again, 
covered with cords and ropes and ending in a pinnacle. The lower 
window, of fantastic coral composition, seems to wish that it could 
convince you it was made of ropes, which are knotted over and over 
again, and then appear to be unknotting themselves as though by 

ghostly hands. The figure of 
a sailor underneath this win- 
dow is as though dwarfed by 
the mighty winds that blow 
round him. And in fact the 
round window above, taking 
the place of the conventional 
rose window, is nothing more 
nor less than a tie-sail, tied 
in with ropes and bellying in 
the wind, 

Perhaps, after Tomar, the 
other most .impressive single 
specimens of the Manoelino 
are the splendid coral door- 
ways—a pair of them—at 
Alcobaca. I call them ‘ coral 
doorways’ because they are 
formed to simulate branches 
and trees of coral. And there 
are the Unfinished Chapels of 
Batalha, that other great 
Gothic abbey I spoke of. 
These are based on one of the 
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__ it; these seven chapels were to have had six penta 


intervening spaces. This sounds complicated, but it draws down easily sot 


on a sheet of paper. Unfortunately, even the central octagon of the | 


Unfinished Chapels never had its roof. There is the magnificent portal - 


Bes: or doorway to the Chapels; and there are the buttresses, built a few feet 
higher than the unroofed octagon and, themselves, in my own words, 


‘ of most curious ingredient, for they seem to consist of bundles of some 


___ indeterminate vegetable form that has not yet taken shape, the secret of 


_ which would have been steer had they coon carried but a sss! feet 
higher ’. 

Yet, taking the Manoelino, all i in all, one may wonder if it is really 
much more far-fetched than the fan-vaulting of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, or the Henry VII Chapel at Westminster Abbey. In 
_ England there is sometimes a way of imputing extravagance in thought 


and action to others, and then finding we are just as excessive in our- — 
selves. Certainly, I do not think such a feat of imagination as the - 


“angel ceiling * at March, in Cambridgeshire, fluttering like a rookery 


' with a hundred pairs of wings, is any less far-fetched or pe 


than the Indian dreams of the Manoelino. 


It has been important to discuss the great abbeys of Portugal, beaited 


they are the finest and most typical of her architectural monuments, and 
for obvious reasons it is impossible to put them on view at Burlington 
House. But the Manoelino fever, as I have said, exhausted itself in a 
single generation, and now there are sixty years of Spanish domination 
during which there is a rest or lull. And when the Portuguese emerged 
from it, having regained their independence under the Braganca Kings, 
it was another world altogether, and their second Golden Age. 

But, in fact, it was not so much a Golden Age as an Age of Gold. 


. The source of this was the gold and diamonds of Brazil. For by now 


Portugal had lost most of the chain of forts and islands that constituted ~ 
her Indian empire, excepting Goa and Macao, and had turned her 
energies in the other direction towards the west. I call it her Age of 
Gold and I am sure anyone would agree with me after seeing the 
astonishing golden churches of the eighteenth century. There are several 
of them, but I am remembering, especially, San Francisco and Santa 
Clara at Oporto, and the Convent of Jesus at Aveiro. I do not think 
that even the golden churches of Mexico have quite this glitter. Gilded 
wood carving, that is what it is; there are carved chairs and golden 
angels and other gilded fragments at the exhibition, but not enough to 
: eve you more — an ne of those ae grottos. Hh, 


The one of six talks on “Legislatures? 


THEN Walter Bagehot was «writing about the House: of 
Commons in his English Constitution nearly ninety years 
ago, he said this: ‘ The House of Commons is an electoral 
chamber; it is the assembly which chooses our president ’. 

And he added: ‘ The elective is now the most important function of 
When Bagehot wrote this he had in mind 


choosing their chief executive. They had provided for what is usually — 
called an electoral college—though it is really a collection of electoral 
colleges, one in each state—a body of people, elected in each state, 
whose task it was to choose a president. It was imtended that they 
should really deliberate on this question and elect the best man. In 
practice, as everybody knows, party entered into the process quite soon 
and the electoral college became a collection of pledged party men 
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the whole facade of two Teticn antieg! sidi 
In the lovely garden of Queluz, a palace outside | 
picture of a fleet in full sail aod the banks of 7 
village called Sobreira, I am told, for I have not | 
facade of the church is filled with ‘Edwardian tiled pi 
hatted, moustachioed benefactors, standing shouldér to 
to neck, with saints. It is, as you will gather, a fad 

today as Ase can see at most tailway station ort 


carina in Faust reat) all over he town, ‘the peeps 
a single night. Lisbon then’ becomes a | 
echo of the pagodas of the. orient, with. ‘Bus 

and white, gay tiles. 

- King» Joao V was Pe paragon = eighteenth-century. Portugal, 
and I see him i in my mind’s eye as a human magpie, with the magpie’s. 
mania for objects that sparkled or glittered. In the exhibition you will: 
see much silver from his reign, but not the matchless collection of more 
than a thousand pieces by the greatest French goldsmiths of the 
eighteeth century, which is one of the wonders of Portugal. One, how- 
ever, if only one, of the golden coaches is on. view, and this will give 


a little taste of what there is in store at Belém, in the Coach Museum. 
Two long rows of golden coaches, fifteen or ‘eighteen in a line, and 
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—another hall full of them at the side. Once. again, in this Riding School 


at Belém, you get the impression of an Age of Gold; while much of 
the Brazilian fortunes of the Braganca family were spent on even more 
perishable material in the form of music. They had an inherited love 
of music coming from their Hapsburg marriages; the greatest Italian 
singers performed in the opera and the Royal chapel; and as a little 
footnote I could add that the Infanta Barbara of Braganca, who I think- 
was the sister of Dom Joao V, took Domenico Scarlatti with her to 
Spain, ‘of which she became the Queen. Scarlatti wrote most of his 
music for her, and she must have been, herself, a considerable musician. 
These. are but a few reflections of a lover of Portugal, inspired by 
the exhibition. Its treasures will brighten London, while they are. a bie 
tyes form another link bea us and our old ally and friend. : 
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Minister and his Cabinet are in Fates ‘because Pad have me omuieeis 
of the House of Commons, and they lose office when they lose that 
confidence. He expresses this paradoxically by ‘saying: “It is the” 
assembly which chooses our president ’. 

I do not know how true this was as a description of the role ree 
House of Comnions in makitig government in Bagehot’s day. What I 
want to suggest is that you. can use Bagehot’s phrase today but you 
must give it a different meaning. The electoral college which the House 
of Commons resembles today is the sort of electoral college which in 
practice the Americans soon had and have. Once you know, after a 
general election, which party has an absolute majority in the House. of 
Commons, you know who the Prime Minister is. In the process | of 
making the government, the House, like the electoral college, is a_ 
transmissive body, a recording body, almost a score-board upon which 


whose choice for president was already declared. Once you knew which ~you can read the result of the game. We must remember that the House — 


party had an absolute majority in the electoral college, you knew who 
was president. This was what it was like when Bagehot wrote and this. 
is what it is like today. 

What Bagehot was saying about the House of Commons in lis day 
- was this. The House, he said, really does do what the American electoral 
_ college was intended to do by the founders of the American Constitu- 
tion. The American plan had miscarried, In the British House of © 
Commons you found a body which ‘is a real choosing body; it elects — 
the people it likes. And. it dismisses whom it likes too’. The Prime 


can dismiss the government but the electoral college cannot dismiss the 
president. That is true, but it is also true that if a House is unable to 
support a governmerft we feel in Britain that the sooner a general 
election is held and the sooner a House is returned which is able to 
support a government, the better. In this matter of making government : 
—which is distinct from critic it or unmakin St ee 
Commons today, like the American electoral college, not 
1 regiotese a roan an it a en ee ead 
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_ASClassic Distinction. nl Bg ter = 
=*This: distinction. between the British system of ait Coremeient 
and the American system is well known and it is a classic distinction. 
a is expressed “sometimes by saying that the Americans have the 
"separation of .powers and Britain does not, or that the Americans have 
the presidential, or non-parliamentary executive, while the British have 
_ the parliamentary executive. And we commonly call the British system 
s ‘cabinet government ’. I am sure that these distinctions are important, 
however difficult it is to describe them accurately and intelligibly, and 
~ ¥ do not think political scientists are wrong in dividing | the world of 
_ Fepresentative democracy into two parts. But what we have to remember 
‘is that once that division has been made, still further divisions have to 
be made at least inside the group of countries which have cabinet 
_ government. ‘And the more I look at it, the more I think that some — 
. systems. of cabinet | ‘government differ from each other, and especially 
_ from the British, quite as much and quite as ‘significantly as the British — 
erect differs from the American. I am not going to go for the French 
at this> point, though I shall come to the French variety of the cabinet: 
system, needless to say, but I believe there are more startling things to 
be found in other and less notorious examples. _ 

Let me begin with a proposition which I believe we in Britain all 
i “regard as fundamental to the cabinet system. We would say that cabinet 
< _ government means not only that the government holds office for so long 
as it has the confidence of the House of Commons but also, and equally 
important, that the heads of the government, the Ministers, must be 
members of parliament, of one House or the other. No law requires it 
in Britain, it is required by constitutional convention. There can be 
3 -and have been occasional exceptions. Only ‘recently jokes have been 
heard in the House of Commons about finding a seat for one of the 
Scottish law officers. And in Commonwealth countries the same rule 
pS applies. Indeed they go further. While Canada, for example, is content 
to leave it to custom, Australia and South Africa and India, for example, 
lay it down in their Constitutions that Ministers must be or must 
Pp: “within: a specified short period become members of the legislature. We 
peels mY that you could not eal. run cabinet woverninenty otherwise. 
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2 Norway ad ite Netherlands. or 

Yet when we look at cabinet systems in Europe, what do’we find? In 
a Norway and the Netherlands, Ministers are expressly forbidden to be 

members of the législature. ‘Surely this is the separation of powers on 
the American model. Not quite. For Ministérs hold office because they 
i ~ have the confidence of the legislature and lose office when they lose that 
i confidence. What is more, Ministers are allowed to sit in the Chamber 
? of the legislature and take part in the proceedings, though they’ cannot 
vote. Norway and the Netherlands thus provide a curious mixture of the 
parliamentary and the non-parliamentary executive. They make us ask 
ourselves just what it is that we regard as the essence of cabinet govern- 
ment. Is the dependence of Ministers for office upon the confidence of 
islature enough, or must ‘they also be members of the legislature? 
actice, the systems in Norway and the Netherlands do seem to me 
conform to the essentials of cabinet government, more particularly as 
‘Ministers are not only present in the legislature but in many cases 
sen members of it and stand for re-¢lection to it, relinquishing 
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tures require Ministers to be members ofthe legislature, but asa 


in the centre of the semi-circular chamber, and thus they are set apar 


no guarantee of this, and it depends upon the party composition of the — 


-may be members. 


-what they do in France which. ‘is most notorious _and interesting to 


~ such occasions’ of crisis as that of 1940 when Mr. 


of the legislate 
at arm’s length in the legislature. | 


None of the other continental 


rule most of them are. But in these legislatures it is usual for a sp 
row of seats to be set aside for Ministers, sometimes in the front | TO 


Though some of their Supporters may be sitting behind them, there is" 3 


~ 
¥ 
legislature. They do not sit, as in Britain, backed by the concentrated — ee: 
numbers of their followers. ‘And although, apart. from Norway and the va ra 
Netherlands, Ministers may be and usually are members of the legisla~ > 
ture,.some other restrictions upon their activities in the legislature are __ 
occasionally found. Ministers in Sweden may not be members of the  — 
standing committees of the legislature and they may not attend their 
meetings. Ministers in France are not permitted to be members of the = 
committees, but they may be invited to attend their meetings and = 
usually are. All this seems odd to British practitioners of cabinet govern- 
ment who expect a Minister not only to be a member of a committee 
but in effect to be the driving force of it. ; tA 
But may I mention here, in passing, an: odd thing. Though con- 

tinental legislatures hold their Cabinets at arm’s length, in varying = 


vB = 


degrees, they give them in one respect a degree of encouragement and 


2 


opportunity to take part in the proceedings “of the legislature which is — 
denied to British Ministers. Continental legislatures permit their 


_ Ministers to speak and take part in the proceedings of both Houses of. 


their legislatures, instead of confining them only to those of which they — 

‘Even Norway and the Netherlands grant this 
privilege to Ministers. Of course Ministers may vote only in that House — 
to which they belong. By contrast, the British Parliament confines 
Ministers to speaking only in the House to which they belong. And 
here, again though some Commonwealth legislatures follow Britain’s 
practice, others—South Africa and India for exanple ay Ministers * 
to mee) in both Houses. ; ; 


>. 
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The French System ha 
Although some odd things pt be done in the working a ‘cabinet a4 
government in Norway and the Netherlands, there is no doubt thatitis~ — 


people in this country. There, we feel, you can see just how cabinet — 
government can go wrong. There is Walter Bagehot’s electoral chamber 

if you want to see one. The National Assembly ‘ is a real choosing body; 

it elects the people it likes. And it dismisses whom it likes too’. Whether 
or no the House of Commons did this in the eighteen-sixties, the French. 
legislature does this now under the Fourth Republic, and it did it under 

the Third. There were 100 changes of government under the Third 
Republic and there are close on twenty under the Fourth. Making 
government, and, even more, unmaking and remaking government, is 

the principal preoccupation of the French legislature. And we may - 


contrast its actions with the British House of Commons which, in 


general terms, may be said to make government by registering the 
decision of the electorate and to unmake government subject to the 
decision of the electorate. When the electorate’s opinion upon the un- 
making of government is not asked for in-Britain, it is as a rule on 
Chamberlain’s 
Government was unmade and Mr. Churchill’s was made. 

I am not going to quarrel with the custom of holding up the French 
cabinet system as a complete contrast to the British. It is a contrast 
and a most instructive contrast. It is a contrast between unstable 
cabinet government and stable cabinet government; it is also a 
contrast between weak and strong cabinet government. But I should 
like to make a few comments about the French system. The first 


is that far from being typical of continental cabinet systems, the 
French comes near to being exceptional. Most other continental legisla- 


tures, when they have made a government, maintain it. They resemble 
the French legislature in that they really do make the government, but 


‘they resemble the British in that they really do support it, once made. 
‘The experience of the Netherlands is the best example I know to 


illustrate this point. After a general election in the Netherlands, it is 
seldom obvious which parties are to form the government. To quote 
a learned Dutch professor, Dr. H. Daalder of the Amsterdam University: 


There is consequently scope for a certain amount of purely par- 
liamentary manoeuvring that is independent of the electorate, and one 
characteristic of Dutch politics has been the extremely long duration 
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the weak and stable executive. Though an ‘American President may to The Inquirer in Janay 185, principal theme in 
not be able to get his own way with i a fixed term ie thatthe Eecaehsreereol ee ‘or stable 


_ defence of the Court of Chancery: 
_ Mr. Jarndyce, a very prosperous community. We are a great country, © 
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: the number of individual crises i 


A Kw ae : yet we than 
ath) 1918 and 1940 only three different persons ita paee Manoa REZ 


although in that period there were eight cabinets, two of which had ~ 


to be reconstructed after intermediate cabinet crises. Again, since the  ! 


reinstatement of parliamentary government in 1946 there have been 
four cabinets [this is written at the end of 1954] but two Prime 
Ministers only, each of whom, when not Premier, has served as a 
cabinet minister with the other. - 


It would be foolish to suggest that the eeaeitads. has not its own 


peculiar features of cabinet government, but it seems undoubted that 


its system, whereby the legislature makes the government and makes 


_a stable government, is typical of continental legis'atures, with France 


as the exception, though it is already apparent that Italy is likely to 
join France in this class. Yet it is the exciting instability of the French 


cabinet system of which we think when we look at continental govern- 


‘ment, and the sober stability of the Low Countries and the Scan- 
dinavian monarchies is forgotten. 


The Strength of Cabinets 

But there is a second comment about the Poench ‘system which I 
would like to. make. Our preoccupation with the contrast between the 
French and British way of making and unmaking government leads 
us to assume that if you have an unstable cabinet system you have a 
weak executive like the French, and if you have a stable cabinet system 
you have a strong executive like the British. I suppose there is no- 
doubt that if Cabinets come and go frequently, they will be weak in 
relation to the legislature, but it does not at all follow that stable 
Cabinets are necessarily strong. And a study of continental legislatures — 


other than the French illustrates this. The characteristic of these stable 


Cabinets is not that they dominate, lead, and control the legislature 


as a British Cabinet does, but that they work with it more as partners,’ 
as equal and distinctethough not separate authorities. To call them — 


“weak ’ Cabinets is perhaps misleading, more particularly in the context 
tos the weak French 'Cabinet, yet in relation to the British Cabinet they 
_are weak. Perhaps we could call them moderate. 

This distinction between the system of the stable Cabinet and .the 
system of the strong Cabinet seems to me to be important. It helps us to 
understand how continental legislatures view their relations with the ~ 
government, and vice versa. Cabinets do not expect to have their own 


way on everything; they compromise and concede, they accept amend- *: 
_ ments. They do not make every detail a matter of confidence. And 
|. 80, by this process of give and take, legislatures and Cabinets live 


together. But notice the contrast not only with the French system, 


_ where the legislature dominates the Cabinet, but also with the British 


where the Cabinet dominates the legislature. We are often told that if 
‘the Government began making concessions’to the House of Commons > 
we might soon end up with the French’system of unstable government. 
Is it not conceivable that we might end up with something more like 
the system of stable though moderate Cabinets which the other con-_ 
tinental legislatures support? s 
Out of it all there comes the odd ‘result iit Britain and preatiy 
are the exceptions on the European scene in” the business of making 
government. Britain, with its stable, strong Cabinet, and France with 


its unstable, weak Cabinet, contrast not only. with each other but with 
- the stable, wea 


weak-to-moderate Cabinets of the other parliamentary 
states. None the less we, in this country, have no belief in or sympathy 


for the system of the weak executive, even though it be joined with 


stability. Neither of the two leading political parties in this country 


- intends to govern in, that way. It may be that it is a suitable system, 


_ or at any rate a possible system for small states of a few million people, 
but you cannot govern a Great Power, or at any rate nearly 50,000,000 


_ people, by a Cabinet which is continually giving way to the legislature. 


We feel inclined perhaps to adopt the words which Mr. Kenge, the 
lawyer in Bleak House, used to Mr.. Jarndyce when he spoke in 
“We are a prosperous community, — 


_Mr. Jarndyce, a very great country. This is a great system, Mr. Jarn- 
dyce, and would you wish a great country to have a little system? — 
Now, really, really!’ A 

Yet one great country, the United States, has deliberately chosen 
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the fact that in some _countries, and the United ‘States with its: 


_ When ali the constitutional p 
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If we are to understand this point of view we > have to ps3 use 


size and divergencies i is a leading example, you must govern with a a loose 
rein if you are to govern at all. The choice lies not between stable, 
strong government, and stable, weak government, but between stable, 
weak government and unstable, weaker government, ending up in no 
government at all. A fixed term for the executive, rendering it indepen- 
dent of the legislature in its tenure, can ensure that a gover nment ti 
be in Se It is not surprising, peer ‘that in n the d di 


‘eae che apres of the ‘American type of executive pues its sichpbe 
as against the cabinet system with its dangers of instability which the 
French system has made so ‘notorious. Nor should we forget the interest- 
ing compromise between the parliamentary and non-parliamentary 
executive which Switzerland has operated for so long. Its legislature 
chooses the executive after a general election, and to this extent 
Ministers can be said to hold office because they have the confidence of 
the legislature. But, once elected, not only do they cease to be members 
of the legislature—which, as I mentioned, happens in Norway and the 
Netherlands also—but they hold office for the fixed term of four years, 
the life of the legislature. It is to these devices for ensuring a stable 
executive that political and social conditions in some countries ag 
directed the attention of constitution makers, 

Nor should we forget that there are people who believe that a ee 


executive, even if you can have it, is a bad thing. They think that 


executive power tends to corrupt, that it is easily abused. They think 
that there are, anyhow, strict limits upon what governments should do 
that government is a necessary | evil and therefore the less you have of it 
the better. This point of view is strong in the United States and in 
- France, where executive dictatorship is considered to be a dangerous 
possibility. To the British observer, used to the firm Jeadership of his 
cabinet system, nothing seems less likely in these countries. 
Now a glance, in conclusion, at what is the most difficult question of 
all: How does it come about that legislatures occupy such differing 
positions in this matter of making government? And, in particular, best 
should France provide the exceptional example of cabinet instability? 
To say that it is all due to the tmulti-party system brought on of 
encouraged by proportional representation will not take you very far. 
For the continental countries with stable cabinet systems have multi- 
party systems just as. France has, and their governments are usually 
coalitions; their electoral systems are usually more accurately’ propor- 


_ tional than the systems which France employs. Yet they do not display 


the extraordinary French passion for changing their Prime Ministers— 
for that is what it is. Changes of government in France are usually 
Cabinet reshuffles, leaving ‘some Ministers continuously in office. No 
more striking example of this. could be quoted than the fact that from 
the liberation of France after rr the last war until June, 1954, France had, 
except for one month in ‘December, 1946, only two Foreign Ministers, 
Bidault and Schuman—both from the same party, the M.R.P., altk ougl ugh 
at this time there were e well over a dozen mage =? of eovetanseeess Fre nS : 
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in the suggestion that it is all a matter of national well 
be met with the reply that that calls for more explanation than it offers. 
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by the author with whose words I began this lecture and and 
you will see, I am never tired of quoting. Bagehot 
‘French government when | he was - a yor 
contributed a series of seven Letters on the 


“National. Phabotiex 


perman ; 
need not say that real es seupidity, 
j 
“account of French Fetiticss written more 
ZO, egin to feel that, whet her there be a French 
r or no, there are certain enduring French _political- 
working of legislatures is concerned. Their legisla- 
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x eye tet ‘contact ie estestion fot” entry. into secu 
education goes back almost exactly fifty-eight years when, 


a _ was one of a mere fifty successful candidates out of a field 
of : a few hundred. The examination lasted all day and there were six 
papers of an ‘hour apiece. Unless my memory betrays me we were 
‘examined in arithmetic, geometrical drawing, history, geography, 
English grammar, and freehand drawing—quite_ a day’s work. And as 
a ‘result fifty of us duly entered the grammar schools of our choice. 

E> _ The whole picture of education has now changed as a result of the 
passage of two important Education Acts. There is now no. possibility 
of a parent securing secondary education for his child by payment of 
fees’ under the State system, whether in grammar or technical schools 
(except i in a handful of direct-grant schools). Instead, every boy and 
girl in the > primary schools has to undergo a test at the age of eleven-plus 
in order to determine what type of secondary education is most suitable 
‘in view of his or her aptitude and ability—to use the phraseology of 
‘the Act of 1944. Each Education Authority is free to decide its own 
‘practice but the vast majority now set a test in English” (no formal 


grammar), and arithmetic, which is supplemented by an intelligence _ 


ssually intended to try to discover innate intelligence as distinct 


entrance examination and to rely largely pon recommendation 
om the primary schools. ~ 
_ Between the wars it was at times part of my duty to uly and to 


report upon the eleven-plus_ examination of many authorities and to 
read reports upon a great many others written by my colleagues. The 


quence, the less I liked and trusted them and today T deplore 
ery existence. _ 

me first place, Ino oe believe them tok 
it ‘children aps ‘schools where the “oad teaches well, or coaches 


Bee a. many able childieen fail to secure the 
pg of a grammar school place whilst their less able com- 
do. I have come to believe that, with the best will in the 
id the best examination technique, it is impossible to diagnose 
degree of certainty, at the early age of eleven, what a child 
do in the future. What is more, I believe it is educationally. 


“many of the examples I could quote. — 
are, a single mark may draw the fatal line Shecteot fifty 


children near the border line. But what is worse is the 
se ly age the difference of a few months in age makes 
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in the county of Norfolk (may. Heaven always bless it) I 
all of them now) give a 


| mere attainment, The Kent Authority has now decided to abolish — 


t I got to these tests and the more my daily work taught me of © 


e efficient. It is obvious - 


y wrong to try. Space does not pérmit me to illustrate this — 


“crotchety Scarce and a reas rer iads* of philosophical geet 
a great opportunity for subtle stratagem and. intriguing selfishness . ae a 


You may feel that this young man’s fine writing—and most of it is 
-very fine—should not be taken too seriously. Yet it seems to me to- 
have more sense in it than most other attempts at explanation. Stable a 
cabinet government, whether it be of the strong British type or of the 
moderate type found in Scandinavia or the Low Countries, owes much > 
_ to certain habits of mind and character which work institutions in a 
particular way. “ Stupidity’ is a harsh word; Bagehot apologised for it, 


but he praised it as ‘ Nature’s favourite — resource for preserving steadi- 
ness of conduct and consistency of opinion ’. 


criticism of stiff axioms, rigid principles, and incarnated propositions ’. 
And so he concludes: 
to be practical, and not dull enough to be free ’. 
thinking, this is not nonsense.—Third Programme 


such a difference in their degree of maturity that the child who is only 
_ just over eleven labours under-a big handicap when competing with 


those who are nearly | twelve. It is true that many authorities (perhaps 
‘weight for age’ allowance in order to com- 
pensate for this, but do they ever really succeed? If so, then the 
number (or the proportion) of those successful between say eleven and 


eleven and a quarter should be the same as the proportion successful © 


between eleven and three-quarters and twelve years. Whether there is 
even an approximate equality in this matter can be seen only by a 


scrutiny of the lists of successful candidates and with their ages. What — 


_a pity that their ages, in years and months, are not'published. I believe, 


‘if they were, that they would suggest that calculating parents should 
have their children in the months veniver to December rather than 


in June to August. 
There is another aspect of perhaps even greater importance. This 
test—in arithmetic and English—is so limited that it is bound to have 


_baneful effects on primary school work. Almost from the beginning there 


is this shadow of an unhealthy competition at the age of eleven. I once 
saw a report on a five-year-old which worried the parents and the 
child. It read: “Dorothy must work much harder if she is to succeed 
in the eleven-plus examination ’. 
of a baby. Further, the very narrowness of the test discourages schools 
from branching out in other directions—art, music, a second language, 
and so on. But for the importance of arithmetic and so-called English, 
many bright children might enjoyably begin a second languaReae most 


_boys and girls do in preparatory schools. : 
When, therefore, I hear that Kent has decided to abolish the exami- 


nation of eleven-plus, I feel that it is a step in the right direction—but 
only a step. It is a pity that they have not decided to abolish selection 
altogether. At the age of transfer to secondary education there should 
be no sudden external decision as to what kind of secondary education 


’ it should be. That should be deferred till-much later, in the secondary 


school itself. This of course means the setting up of a system of compre- 
hensive high schools, a step which the London County Council and a 
small number of other authorities have taken. This is only one of the 
advantages of the comprehensive high school. I know, but this is not 
the time, even if there were the time, for a discussion of other advantages. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


The Nonesuch Press has recently published a new edition of The Week- 


End Book. This is an elegantly bound volume containing the former 


features revised and amplified, and six new sections. It is edited by 
Francis Meynell, advised by Sylvia Mulvey and Gerald Barry; the price. 
is 15s. 


It meant ‘the continual — 
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‘ Nations, just as individuals, may be too clever _ 
And, to my way of © 
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se a FSirbbherten: I find myself, again and again, turning to 
study the problems of the period centred on 2000 B.c. These 
centuries at the end of the third and the beginning of the 
; _ second millennium B.C. are those in which the foundations 
of gachisetic and historic Europe were laid on a basis of peasant 
agriculture and simple metal technologies. In the already ancient East, 
the urban civilisations with their advanced systems of organisation, and 
trade and industry, were consolidating their positions; by about 
1900 B.c. a new oriental power, that of the Hittites, was coming into 


being. And the Hittites, with their Indo-European languages, remind — 
too were necklaces of beads of rock-crystal, carnelian, and faience. On 


us that it was in this period, too, that other languages of this family, 
such as the Italo-Celtic group, 
and Greek and Sanskrit, were 
developing into their distinctive 
forms. ‘ 
I have recently returned from 
Turkey, where I have been study- 
_ ing at first hand some remarkable 
_ material dating from the two or 
three centuries before 2000 B.c. 
It was found before the war in 
excavations in the ancient town 
of Alaca Hiiyiik—/iiyiik means a 
mound, or what would be called 
a ‘tell’ in Iraq—and it lies about 
100 miles north-east of Ankara, 
on the Anatolian plateau. It is the 
‘Hittites that one thinks of first 
in connection with Anatolian 
archaeology, but here I am not 
going to discuss the Hittite sites 
I saw, remarkable though they 
were. I am concerned now with 
the unknown dynasty who, before 
the establishment of the Hittite 


a flamboyant display of treasures 
in gold and silver, copper, bronze 
.and semi-precious stones, in 
the thirteen royal tombs at 
Alaca Hiiyiik. These were found 


in the excavations by the Turkish ‘Historical, Society in the 


‘nineteen-thirties, and the finds ary. now in the new Archaeological 
Museum at Ankara. 

The excavators called the ae graves they found ‘royal — 
_ tombs’ because, in the richness of their contents, they resembled the 
famous royal tombs at Ur excavated by Woolley. But the phrase can be 
usefully employed in the wider sense suggested by Gordon ‘Childe; he 
has pointed out that such lavishly furnished graves were the archaeo- 
logical expression of a state of society which might recur in many 
‘places and at many times, especially when a ‘ heroic’ warrior aristocracy 
has the means of acquiring wealth from other communities at a higher 
state of technological development. I shall say something more about ~ 
this later on: I mention it now to explain the way in which I shall use 
_. the phrase ‘ royal tombs’ in this talk. 

But let us return to Alaca Hityiik and the tombs themselves. They 
had been dug into the older chalcolithic settlement-debris, and for- 
_ gotten and built over by Hittite times. They were of fairly uniform 
_ construction: a shallow rectangular pit, usually about twenty by ten 
feet in size, was sunk into the ground; its sides lined with avy stone 


“dressed, crouched on its side on the earth ‘floor af ‘the tomb, accom- 
_ panied by funeral offerings. Then the tomb was roofed by logs put 
transversely across its width, and finished flat on top of these with 
clay and earth. One may then assume some funeral feast, for on top of © 
the roof the heads and joints of the legs of cattle were carefully placed, | 
and i in some instances skeletons of dogs suggested that Sie had been’ 
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‘sacrificed and ee placed on ‘the tomb roof. Af this ‘the rest 0} 
the pit would be filled in, : 

These tombs, and the ritual they eepyenents are pater enough i 
themselves. But the contents are even more surprising. Men’s grave: 
are clearly recognisable: three tombs produced bronze or ‘copper 
- swords, two others contained iron daggers with gold-mounted_ hilts 
another a couple of big bronze spear-heads. An elaborate ; 
comb in one grave, and a bronze one in another, ‘suggest worm 
especially as there are no ‘weapons with them. Gold diadems, mount: 


and beads, and gold and silver cloak- or hair-pins were common, st 


of the sword- bearers also. pos 
sessed a ceremonial mace ~o: 
sceptre with a head of veinec 
stone and gold-encased shaft; ii 
another grave a ‘similar -soeptr 
was crowned with a fine silve: 
battle-axe. Gold and ‘silver wert 
also used for bowls and j jugs, anc 
remarkable drinking-cups on tal 
- stems. Indeed, the lavish use o 
precious metals is most striking 
But what is perhaps even mor 
curious is what might be callec 
the regulation equipment whict 
went into almost every tomb. Ir 
each grave was the figure | oO 
either a stag or a bull, cast in the 
round in copper or bronze, anc 
up to nearly two feet high; wit 
its feet set on a mounting, th 
animal looks as if it had beer 
fixed to a ‘pole-top as a sort © 
ritual standard. These bulls anc 
Stags are conceived in a strongly 
stylised convention, with elon. 
gated legs and'slender bodies, bu 
they are full of a tense, exciting 
vitality: _ their > effect has _beer 
enhanced by inlays of silver o 
~ gold or electrum (the silver-golc 
alloy). They are > clearly representatives of an artistic tradition in whict 
animals rather than human beings counted—human figurines from the 
_ Alaca tombs are in a clumsy, lifeless. style entirely: different pay 
of these taut and vigorous beasts. eave 
- Together with the animal ‘ standards ” * each tomb “cei two 01 
more (up to six) metal objects of an even more inexplicable kind. These 
are the so-called ‘ sun-discs’, large plaques of copper, bronze, or ‘silver 
usually circular or kidney vaped and up to a foot or so ACTOSS;, they 
are cut into an openwork pattern and have a sort of tang, appa: 
for. attachment, at the base. Several of these also embody _ anima 
- figures in the round in “the same style as the ‘standards’, and other 
_ decorative features include gyisted metal bars and soe and even Jin 
perching birds. = . 
The total effect of this’ rich ad extraondinary 
bizarre and arresting: with the exception of a coupl 
much the same region as Alaca, from robbed tombs or joards, they are 
unique. Their immediate , a pae is tha ofa 2 vera and a 
pies established i in thee ea in pr t 
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least of oe famous ‘ ‘treasures’ ‘hich he wrongly attributed to the 
Homeric period and to Priam. Similar types of gold ornaments appear 
in the Alaca tombs, in the Troy treasures, and in a Syrian find dated 
_ pretty closely to 2300-2100 B.c.—the time of the Mesopotamian 
; Kingdom of Akkad. Some of the Alaca gold and silver jugs are of 
_ types that in pottery are characteristic of north-west Turkey and the 
_ Troad, and may have been imported from there. Again, thee silver 
~ battle-axe mounted in gold as a ceremonial weapon of prestige has 
“good parallels in fine stone from another Troy treasure ; spiral-headed 
_ pins are again common to the two sites. 

The battle-axes I mentioned take us a stage further. I called them 
“weapons of prestige’, meaning fine and costly versions of everyday 
warriors’ equipment used for ceremonial purposes, like the sovereign’s 
sceptre or Lord Mayor’s mace today. Stone-battle axes of the sort I 
am discussing were at this time the distinctive weapons not of the 
agricultural and urban civilisations of the Orient but of the barbarian 
tribes of the Russian plains and the steppe lands stretching down to the 

-shores of the Black Sea between the Crimea and the Caucasus. Pins 
_ again—it is not so ridiculous to keep talking about pins as you may 
; think. They do represent distinctive and conservative styles which are 
not ‘just changed by caprice. So I would like to point out that very 
distinctive south Russian types, with the heads made like a crutch, or 
a double-knobbed hammer, do appear in the Alaca tombs and are 
alien to the usual run of oriental types. 

When we look at south Russia more closely we see further points of 
similarity. Under some of the great barrows of the Kuban region, such 
as Maikop, are royal tombs with gold and silver objects. of some 
magnificence: at Maikop, too, there were gold figures of bulls recalling 
those of Alaca in style; and the burials were in a roofed chamber. The 

-distinctive Early Bronze Age tomb in south Russia is covered by a flat 
log roof on which are laid offerings of food: from such tombs come 
hammer-headed pins and battle-axes. In short, when we look outside 

_ Anatolia for contemporary and comparable sites, south Russia and the 
Caucasus do offer most intriguing hints of contact, if no more, for 
the Alaca tombs and for such things as the Trojan battle-axe hoard. 
There is another point, too. At a later stage of the Bronze Age, around 
the middle of the second millennium B.c., the Caucasus area was the 
centre of.a vigorous school of decorative metal-working with much 
fantastic animal ornament, in modes which are baroque renderings of 
the more restrained Alaca style. It very much looks as though both 
drew on a common source, the widespread animal style’ of early 
Eurasia. 

Having got so far, let us try to see the eters in a more general 

way. When the domestication of animals and the cultivation of cereal 
- crops began to take place 
in the ancient East, 
development was possible 
in two directions: the 
settled economy associ- 
ated with mixed farming 
in the great river valleys 
and elsewhere on _ the 
one hand, and a pastoral 
economy, nomadic to a 
greater or. less degree, 
in the regions of natural 
. grasslands such as the 
— steppe. By the time the 
Alaca royal cemetary 
was in use, these tradi- 
tions had crystallised in 
their. distinctive con- 
trasted forms—the static 
__ urban civilisations, liter- 
“ate and technologically 
a venced, and over" 
° Xe so them the mobile 
ere ies of the grass- 
- pastoralist in 


—and a statuette of a stag 


ap Vier from * Hittite Art’, 
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* At its southern junction 


with the Caspian and the 

Black Sea the steppe comes 

at its nearest to the civilisa- 

tions of the ancient East. It 
is not surprising then that we 
_ can perceive round about 
2,000 B.c. a_ borderland 
marked by royal tombs and 
treasures of the kind we have 
been discussing, indicating 
the enrichment of barbarian 
dynasties by the acquisition 
of precious objects or of 
skilled craftsmen, and stretch- 
ing from Troy to north of 

Tehran. Significantly, the 

Alaca tombs are really over 

this borderland, well to the 

south and within the area of 
the ancient copper-age village 
economies of Anatolia. Some- 
one has moved in. 
The Alaca tombs must 
come into this pattern his- 
torically, as they do archaeologically and geographically. The insistence 
of representations of cattle and deer imply a people whose livelihood 
is in their herds and who hunted the stag; pottery from the tombs and 
the contemporary settlement, on the other hand, represents local tradi- 
tions; so the picture you get is that of an intrusive aristocracy and a 
native substrate people in the manner of the Hittite Kingdom later on. 
Whoever the intruders were, their craftsmen worked in an art style 
proper to the hunters and pastoralists of the steppes. The Alaca art 
is essentially what Minns called the Art of the Northern Nomads, best 
represented by that of the Scythians during the last six or seven centuries 
B.C., but here we see it in its late third millennium beginnings. The 
advanced metal technology is that of the urban civilisations of western 
Asia, the art traditions those of the pastoralists of the steppes. 

At Alaca Hiiyiik itself the tradition seems to have lived on until 
Hittite times, for there are two remarkable low relief stone carvings 
from the site, probably from as late as the fourteenth century B.c. These 
show stags depicted in a convention which is not Hittite, but allied to 
the strange compelling animal style of the north. It was a long-lived 
style, with its influence still perceptible in the animal art of our own 
Dark Ages and early Christian periods. 

Royal tombs, as I said, are a phenomenon which can recur, given 
the right circumstances. Some of the most famous royal tombs are the 
shaft graves at Mycenae, both those found by Schliemann within the 
Grave Circle in the town and those recently found outside by the 
Greek archaeologists. These tombs span roughly a century and a half 
from about 1650 B.c., but nevertheless have certain features which recall 
the earlier graves at Alaca. Many are in deep shafts, but as at Alaca 
they were roofed by beams laid on low walls, with some evidence of 
offerings made above; and inside the graves the character of many of 
the finds, as Evans pointed out a long time ago, partakes of the art 
traditions of the steppes. © 

At Mycenae the higher civilisation to be drawn upon was that of the 
Minoans in Crete. And the newcomers to the mainland were those 
barbarian tribes whom we can now with confidence call Greeks, speakers 
of an Indo-European language. This language family must have come 
into being during the third millennium B.c.; some of the languages in 
that family were being used by the Hittites in the first half of the 
second millennium. Somewhat later, other related languages were taken 
to Persia and India; the Italo-Celtic group must have formed and split 
off at an early stage. The common centre for the development of this 
Indo-European language complex must almost certainly include south 
Russia. The tombs of the Mycenaean Greeks have relationships with 
those of Alaca; both show connections with the world of the steppe. 
At a guess, then, one would like to say that the occupants of the Alaca 
tombs spoke an Indo-European dialect; it is less of a guess to say that 
they seem to have some ancestral connection with the dynasties buried 
in the shaft graves. 

Across the European plains the archaeologist can trace the spread of 
peoples using stone battle-axes, as weapons and as emblems of authority, 
to be buried in the warriors’ graves; impoverished representatives of 


—a long-stemmed gold ieinidate cup— 


aes Maikop peri eee, Tere. ae is Spider 2 some 
these people spoke Indo-European languages of some 
ee furthest west expansion is marked by Britain. 


2 the Ankara Museum, I was reminded that battle-axes were deposited — 


as weapons of prestige in the graves of thé Wessex Bronze Age, around 
; that i in mireeh at as in 


1500 B.c. Here again a newly established dynasty had taken a toll of 
the products of higher civilisations, and if one cannot call their barrows | 
royal tombs, at least they deserve to be called princely graves. Some of 


HE historical study of science is almost as old as science itself. 
There are historical observations to be found in the earliest 
scientific writing. Some Greek science is indeed known to us 


writers. Even when individuals are not mentioned by name, the classical 
writer often shows his respect for antiquity. For example, Ptolemy, the 
__—-s« great astronomer of the second century A.D., setting out at the beginning 
_  ——sCf: the Almagest to justify the assumption ‘that the heavens rotate as a 
sphere, says: ‘It is reasonable to suppose that the first ideas on these 
matters came to the ancients from observations such as the following. 
They saw the sun and the moon and the stars moving from .€ast to 
_-west in circles always parallel to each other —and so on. 


Aristotle and the ‘Flat Earth’ Theorists 
For another kind of historical comment we can turn back to Ariseotle: 
and here we are much nearer our own habit of mind. For example, 
when Aristotle is considering the shape of the earth he first states the 
_ problem: ‘Is the earth round or flat?’ Then he states the opinions 


does he proceed to his own proof that the earth is a sphere. 


the modern scientific paper, and shows how what is in essence a 
_ historical comment is almost inseparable from the exposition of a new 
scientific theory or discovery. Science is constantly superseding its own 
_ material, and if a scientific paper is to make sense it must make clear 
what it is purporting to supersede. Even the record of an entirely 
_ mew phenomenon supersedes something, namely, ignorance that that 


Giated only if the former state of ignorance is exposed in its own context. 
In the eighteenth century, scientific works were sometimes given 
historical introductions, but it was not until the nineteenth century 
brought about the writing of history for its own sake that the history 
of science was made the subject of full-scale studies. The landmark is 
William Whewell’s publication in 1837 of his History of the Inductive 
_ Sciences. As a manual of instruction it has been long superseded, but 
_ its primary weakness is of great interest ‘because it reflects a problem of 
our own time. Whewell brought a new point of view to bear on what we 
now know to be inadequate material at a time when a great deal of new 
material was just round the corner. Whewell intended this historical 

work to be studied in conjunction with his later philosophi work, 
" The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. He said, ‘It seemed to me 
a yf our study of the modes of discovering truth ought to be based upon 
a survey of the truths which have been discovered’. This would be 
~~ excellent advice, were it not that in science truths play no part. There 
----—s are only hypotheses of greater or less durability. Some survive for a 
Coa little while, some for longer. The hypotheses that are currently useful 
, are taught more or less dogmatically, and there is a danger that the 
_ lineal descent of a hypothesis accepted today may be made the chief. 


which no longer figure in the current logical analysis. 
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and evidence of his predecessors, Thales, Democritus, and others, and 


gives his reasons for finding their flat-earth view untenable. Only then : Berthelot was already ext to exemplify i it. rare a 


This example from Aristotle foreshadows very well the pattern of 


phenomenon was part of the natural order. Its novelty can be appre- | 


*thirties by the snatching 
- sophical speculators. Phifo | 


"typified by the titles which ; 
point of interest in a history of science, to the neglect of hypotheses his admirable biography of 


We can learn something about our own responsibility towards the y 
_ history of recent science from the kind of changes in the historical E 
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Let us Kick at the way one eae dope, the sae hitee P 
_ chemistry, was treated by a number of authors. In 1830, The History ¢ 


_ Chemistry, by Thomas Thomson, begins with an account of alchemy 
..only because of criticism of it that we find in later classical — 


Thomson puts alchemy first simply to establish his opinion that it 1 
irrelevant to the main story of chemistry. But Thomson throws ou 
with all the rest the little that he knew about the earliest chemice 
theorising, that of the Alexandrian Greek writers. He treated it all 2 
equally unimportant. It was natural for him to pass straight on to th 
Arabs and to give them the sole credit for the foundation of systemati 
chemistry. But manuscript material that was capable of altering th 
whole picture of chemistry ' Was available in the ‘libraries, and withi 
fifteen years of Thomson’s publication the Frenchman Hoefer wa 


_ publishing another history of chemistry in which attention was draw 


to the probable importance of ¢ examining the Greek chethical texts of th 


- first few hundred years of our era. In the closing decades of the centur 


this was done by Marcelin Berthelot, a practising chemist of distinctior 


_ who embarked on an extensive study of all the documents which migt 


bear on the problem of the origins of the chemical knowledge of th 
Middle Ages. Lord Acton ‘gave as a guiding principle for historian 
‘ Study problems, not periods ’*. At the time that he said it, the work ( 


There were other histories of chemistry written daria peers 
which were in the main chronological and biographical, records of dis 
coveries and their discoverers, excellent works of their kind. The 
reflect. the nineteenth-century view that where a comprehensib! 


_ sequence of events could be discerned there must be» discernible. also. 


moral progress. It i is rather easy to accept such a view in writing th 
history of science, where each component part is, ina ‘DarrDW_ contex 
an advance on what went before. 

It might have been thought that the present century would have s see 
the history of science coming to the fore as a subject of wide appeal t 


‘the thoughtful layman. This would have been a right and happy con 


sequence of the raising of the standard of scholarship by such men ¢ 


_ Singer, Sarton, Thorndike, and others. The public interest in scienc 


was indeed stimulated, but paradoxically not by the body of scientifi 
knowledge at large —-tatiee by igs aaa seeay il a: science so 
y ae ns ee ow : 
False Values RE ‘ 
_ History and oe ee bed-fellows. r reat 
of damage was done to the cause of science during the "twenties an 
) of the latest physical theories | 
sophers, both with and without a training 
scientific work, were so busy a their analyses of the relatior 


~of scientific ideas that they obscured in the lay mind the character < 


> men. Whatever: may be the ultima 


science as an activity of 
, created false values in 


value of their work, it has, lue the estima: 
of the place of science in human affairs. But there are signs of a chang 
in interest to which I should like cen se eager 
McKie Or cuba 


le biography of | 


f a a ms 4 Bae a a 
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of his times, — = TESCtion 


. 


sal- of this key figure is symptomatic of the need 


: scientific idea. by its successor. Nevertheless the book does 
2 Suggest to me that the author is trying to impose his idea of history 
son the events rather than examining the events to discover 


_‘ Origins in the Thirteenth Century 
At an even higher level of organisation we have a number of authors 


wy 
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now in ion of vastly more special and certain facts about 
mediev: si acteso” chia Whewell, and we are able now to formulate 
distinct general ideas about its progress. : 
An important part of the evidence of the history of science is not in 
written form, but subsists as the material or traditional evidence of 
ss . The connection of science with technology has led some 
- writers to over-emphasise the role of the social-economic forces in the 
advancement of this aspect of our culture. There is no denying the 
merits of some works written from this standpoint, but there are others 
which to my mind are not helping us forward. These_are derivative 
__ redactions 
platitudes of the new Marxist piety. But just as valueless are the 
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of well-known material re-presented in a matrix of the - 
of any other point of view. Any author is free to choose how _ 
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appearance of the first volume of the great History of Technology 
endowed by Imperial Chemical Industries. When its several volumes 
are complete we shall have before us, in a more satisfactory form than 
ever before, a survey of all the material accomplishments by which man 
has magnified his own hands, 

Whewell would have denied the value of such a survey for the 
understanding of science. Speaking of the practical accomplishments 
of the Middle Ages, he said: ‘The practical value, the use, the ingenuity 
and skill of these inventions is not questioned; but what is their place 
in the history of speculative knowledge? > Today we ask just that same 
question, not rhetorically as did Whewell, but as I think Acton would 


* have us ask it: posing a real problem for historical enquiry without 


restriction to period or even to place. There has just appeared the first 
volume of a work which I am sure will occupy a leading place in this 
enquiry, Dr. Joseph Needham’s Science and Civilisation in China. So 
far, Dr. Needham has been able only to set the scene with a survey 
of the linguistic, geographical, and political background against which 
the content of later volumes must be considered. This is already 
enough, however, for us to echo one of Dr. Needham’s fundamental 
questions: ‘Why did western science develop only in the West? ” The 
study of the eastern past may yet thus throw an indirect light on the 
eastern present but we must mark carefully that full understanding of 
this new work will come only to those who are prepared for it by a 
considerable study of the history of western science. 

Dr. Needham is surely right in judging that his educated reader will 
need tion in matters Chinese for the volumes that follow. He 
takes for granted, however, a sufficient knowledge of simple science to 
follow what must be difficult arguments. Now the hard fact has to be 
faced that the so-called educated man is generally deficient in know- 
ledge of science to the point of illiteracy. Works of this sort will be 
valuable to the scientifically educated and to the historian of science. 
But what of the general reader? For him there are always being 
produced histories of science written with a naive philosophy of pro- 
gress, moving, as Butterfield says, in straight lines from one great man 
to another. But we need something more compelling. There is room for 
books for the general reader which will deal with small sectors of the 
historical scene and bring him close to the detail of the living creative 
human activity which produces as only one of its results the thing we 
call science. 

It will not be enough to go over again and again the whole history 
of all the sciences, nor must we confine ourselves to writing the history 
of individual sciences. It is true that new histories of chemistry, 
physics, and engineering are needed. We all understand well enough 
now the need to show their connectedness for us to have some confidence 
that competent authors writing even for specialists will be careful to 
depict each against the broader background. 


The Alchemists 

We need: also the record of the search for spiritual or material good 
in which science played only one part. The character of the kind of 
work for which we might look has been foreshadowed to some extent 
in Sherwood Taylor’s book, The Alchemists. The value of this little 
book is twofold. In its negative aspect it serves to dispel illusions about 
the alchemists, to show what they were not—magicians, soothsayers, 
necromancers, or buffoons. More valuably it serves to show what they 
were—men with a deeply considered philosophy of life, convinced of 
the perfectibility of human nature, relating the material to the spiritual 
through a colourful ritual symbolism. We are able to see now what 
Thomas Thomson could not see, that alchemy has two parts, the one 
an esoteric pursuit of am ideal, the other the manipulation of. the 

nding material symbols. The alchemist found this outward and 
visible sign of his beliefs in the processes of the transformation of 
matter which were the domain of the practical chemical tradition which 
existed alongside alchemy. With this material common ground, alchemy 
could not help making some contribution to the progress of chemistry, 
but eventually it died in the hard light of systematic experimental 
method, leaving behind in the realm of simile and metaphor images 
which are a memorial to this most remarkable marriage of folly and 
virtue. The history of alchemy can be read with sympathy by anyone 
who cares for his long-dead fellow-men. 

But alchemy was always out of the true line of succession of science, 
its influence too diffuse for it to act as a focus for the critical study 
of the interrelation of science and other human endeavour. Keeping 
always to the principle of studying problems -rather than compiling 

(continued on page 797) 
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November 2-8 


Wednesday, November 2 


At Geneva Mr. Molotov puts forward a 
plan for an all-German council 


Commons debate National Service. Minister 
of Defence announces a system of educa- 
tion allowances to help attract men to 
the Forces 


Housing Subsidies Bill is published 


Thursday, November 3 


More fighting takes place between Israeli 
and Egyptian troops in the El Auja 
demilitarised zone 


Prime Minister says that the recent Govern- 
ment measures have helped to strengthen 
sterling 


Workers in the engineering industry ask for 
an increase in wages 


Friday, November 4 


Western Foreign Ministers put forward at 
Geneva proposals for free and secret elec- 
tions in Germany next September 


Prime Minister and Chancellor of Exchequer 
meet representatives of the British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation to discuss the 
economic situation 


British Government accepts proposal of 
Sudan Parliament to hold a plebiscite on 
the country’s future 


Saturday, November 5 


H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and other members of the Royal 
Family- attend British Legion Festival of 
Remembrance at the Royal Albert Hall, 
London 


The Egyptian and Israeli ambassadors have 
separate ‘interviews with the U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State 


French Government decides to restore 
former Sultan of Morocco to the throne 


Sunday November 6 


Remembrance Sunday is observed at services 
throughout United Kingdom and Com- 
monwealth 


Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State; has 
talks with President Tito of Yugoslavia 
on the island of Brioni 


Mr. Kaganovich, Soviet First Deputy Prime 
Minister, reviews Russia’s domestic and 
foreign policies in a speech in Moscow 


Monday, November 7 


Commons debate case of Burgess and 
Maclean: Prime Minister proposes 
informal conference on security services 


Terrorism increases in Morocco 


Tuesday, November 8 


Foreign Ministers resume four-power con- 
ference at Geneva 


Chancellor of. Exchequer stands ‘by his 
Budget proposals 


White Paper on slum clearance is published 
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Last week the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh spent two days touring the Midlands. 
This photograph shows Her Majesty being presented with a dinner service during her 


visit to the Stoke-on-Trent Potteries on November 2 


ss Mah 


The Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, accompanied by the Empress, arriving at 
St. George’s Cathedral, Addis Ababa, on November 3 for a thanksgiving service on 
; the occasion of his Silver Jubilee 


Right: the neutral zone of El Auja between Israel and Egypt was the scene of outbreaks 

of fierce fighting last week. This photograph shows Egyptian troops watching the 

Israel frontier from a dug-out at the border post of Sabha where, on November 2, 
there was hand-to-hand fighting 3 


The scene in Whitehall la: 
during th 


een. laid her wreath on the Cenotaph Sree penne — The ceremony on Tower Hill on November 5 when a memorial to 


the men. of the Merchant. Navy who died in the last war was 
unveiled by the Queen. The memorial, an extension to the existing 
one (1914- 18), takes the form of a sunken garden with bronze-faced 
: walls recording the names of the dead 


Que 
Hnbrance ee service : ; Y 


From ‘ The Wine of Genius? 

by Robert Coughlan (Gollanca) 
~ Maurice ‘Utrillo, the French painter, who died on 
November 5, aged seventy-one. His most character- | 
istic works were Parisian street scenes, mostly of iS 
Montmartre. He is represented in collections all 
over the world. The last one- -man show of his 

work in London was in 1951 \ 
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Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world drift away. Such is 
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artists themselves in that other world of music. An ordinary record played 
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ar tives, I gee that we might look to the history of science to 
est to us problems which are not necessarily uniquely technical in 
acter. Let me give an example. Consider the elucidation of the 
‘constitution of organic chemical molecules in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This is one of the great intellectual revolutions. Up to 
= time the atom had been a useful topic of discussion and illustration, 
but no one really believed in its corporeal existence. Then it came about 
the at men accepted the view that beyond the limits of experience there 
existed atomic entities the very structure of which could be determined 
by experiment, and that it was possible to predict transformations of 
‘these entities which could be represented on paper with a degree of 
‘self-consistency. far surpassing that of any rational system hitherto 
discovered, except mathematics. Organic chemistry began as a matter 
of patient guesswork and simple proportions. It became the architecture 
of the infinitesimal. 
For several decades theoretical organic chemistry had blundered 
along in confusion, attempting to introduce system by a logic of 
<hassifcaton The dominant concept was that of ‘type’. Then, within 
a very short time, this was replaced by that of structure. Formula was 
laced by form. The period of chemistry, theoretical and applied, 
hich began saw the most profound alteration in human circumstances 
“ever produced by any material discovery except possibly that of 
Faraday’s discovery of the laws of electromagnetic induction. The 
ctural theory of organic chemistry produced in a generation an 
actual amount and variety of material change which the recent theories 
: . 


possible today to believe; to have faith, that is, to live in such 
a way that your-life is not ‘only dominated but also illumin- 
;. ated by what is called faith in God. This is clearly a question 
which could take in the whole story of our culture—for in one important 
“sense it is the struggle of belief which has determined what our 
civilisation has been; and many people today would say-that it is the 
pele to get beyond religion and belief, into the soberer and finer 
ai a reason and science, which is the clue to modern society. 

I want to say straight away that the kind of discussion which is 
heard in many places teday—among philosophers and scientists as well 
is theologians—about the content and structure of belief seems to me 
O sg most rewarding. One of the men who has done most to pre- 
ate the discussion is the German scholar Rudolf Bultmann. 
*s chief merit, to my mind, is that he is not afraid to ask the 
sim plest questions, the kind of nursery questions which we are usually 
inclined to slide away from as being too naive. een has the virtue 
of being persistent in his naiveties. 
_ But though he is asking simple questions, it is a mistake to assume 
that ae answers are to be found ready-made in the past history of our 
. soci . It is no good, for instance, trying to fit Bultmann and his ideas 
into the old categories of liberal or modernist, far less into the old- 
shioned evangelical world, and to prétend that he is re-doing for our 
- the old job of ‘hotting up’ the gospel, giving it a novel relish, 
and so recalling all and sundry to religion. So if you want the old dishes 
d up again, or if you are looking for confirmation of your views 
the world is going to the dogs, or that science is a bad thing, or 
our present society is just a horrid mistake and the sooner we all 
n to the faith of our fathers the better—if this is the way you look 
nt the matter, then you will find nothing but disturbance and vexation 

what Bultmann and others are saying. Bultmann and Billy Graham 
worlds apart. Bultmann is speaking from the vanguard, while 

‘har im is conducting a lively rearguard action from the depths of the 
neteenth century. They are looking different ways, and they are look- 
Fe world with such different eyes and different presuppositions 
is in effect a different world for each of them. 
an that Bultmann is revolting against the faith of his 
is: wanting to find new terms in which to communicate 
ne eee gO minds waiting to receive that fap. And 
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of nuclear energy show so far no prospect of rivalling. The structural 
theory of organic chemistry is among the profoundest concepts of 
nineteenth-century science, and we do not yet fully understand how 
it came about. We can describe the events of a hundred years ago; 
we cannot yet penetrate the minds of a hundred years ago and see 
working there the influences which gave a new meaning to the apposition 
of form and matter. 

I believe it is the business of the historian of science to apply himself 
to such problems, but the question I want to ask is this: how can 
he possibly do it in isolation, and how can he hope to achieve a result 
susceptible of reasoned criticism if he writes for scientists alone? The 
complete understanding of the minds of the organic chemists who 
moved step by step from frank disbelief in the reality of the molecule 
to their final acceptance of it will come to us only when it has been 
studied by scholars with a sympathy for man’s aesthetic and psycho- 
logical appreciation of form and structure. 

There is good evidence that a convergence of feeling may not be 


_beyond hope. The growing sympathy of the artist for the forms which 


the chemist discovers underlying his interpretation of matter is to be 
seen every day in textiles, in printing, in the new decorative motifs 
based on crystallographic patterns. The deliberate collaboration of 
scientist and artist in the unravelling of historical problems is some- 
thing we might well ask to see. It is not too much to suggest that in 
such joint study the artist might not only discover new light on his 
own aesthetic enquiry but also contribute materially to the elucidation 
of the scientific aspect of what is really only one problem. 
—Third Programme 


The Character of Belief 


By RONALD GREGOR SMITH 


they are modern minds, people of our own time. For him the problem 
no longer lies in that field so beloved of theologians, where the rival 
merits and claims of faith and reason, of religion and science, of en- 
thusiasm and enlightenment, are bandied to and fro interminably. But 
the question for him, and for many others, is: How are we to recover 
our sense of history and our control of our historical existence? I am 
thinking here in terms not of a quick convulsive revival, a way of filling 
the churches or restoring the failing nerve of our society in some 
immediate battle for self-control or increased production or a properly 
balanced security, or the like. But I am thinking in terms of generations, 
even of hundreds of years. And in this situation the old categories, and 
the old battle-grounds, are no longer the real centre of our struggle. 
The struggle is centred rather in man’s mind, in his understanding of 
what he is and what he can become. And there has been a tremendous 
and radical change in his mind and being. You can date this change at 
different times and name different causes for it. Briefly, and crudely, 


I should say that our whole society has been radically changed by the 


rise of the scientific world-view. By and large men have ceased to attach 
meaning to matters of belief not because belief is something painful or 
too demanding (though it is these things as well) but rather because 
men just do not see any way in which the common parlance of belief can 
be intelligently used in the world they know and live in. It is not just 
a matter of finding pictorial language unacceptable as a means of point- 
ing to some truth. Asa matter of fact, metaphors, at least, usually retain 
their vigour a long time after their roots have withered or their sources 
have silted up. So when Bultmann talks about demythologising the 
gospel he is not concerned with the superficial means of communicating 
truths, but with this much profounder problem of expressing matters of 
belief in the context and shape of the real questions and real search of 
modern men. For the way in which faith has hitherto expressed itself, 
the categories which it has evolved, the very nature of the world and the 
hope towards which faith directs its attention have lost their meaning 
and their reality for the modern world. The kind of transcendence which 


- is commonly taken to be the only possible context for belief seems to 


most people today to be a fantasy without any real validity. So too, in 
consequence, the worth of the symbols which point to that transcendent 
world has deteriorated. They are base currency now, not acceptable in 
the world where our real interests lie. 

And when this stage is reached, as it has been for the larger part of 
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Bhat is a ae bit ee reaction upon he ordinary world 
eople’ s interests lie. The place where we live, our house, our 


oe gins to lose point. The things and the people around us begin to 
lose any quality of togetherness which they might have had. They 
become separate items in our lives, and they cease to have any 
symbolic value. That is, they no longer point beyond themselves. They 
"are sources of care instead of security. They are anxieties and despairs 
Cinsead of joys and satisfactions. A frightful blight spreads over every- 
thing, and everything bores us—the latest picture, or concert, or meeting 
owe have to attend, or new person we are confronted with. Reality has 
-paled, and dwindled to a handful of shadow activities. 
It is in this situation that the nature of belief cries out to be 
"re-examined. The best entry into the matter seems to me to be what 
_ Bultmann has indicated: the question about what is really the content, 
pao is really the subject, of history. Again and again he has said as 
simply as possible that the decision of faith is the way into freedom, and 
“responsibility, sod a real future for human history. What does this 
_ mean? 
; Tt means, first, that we must recognise as urgent and ominous that 
"general situation I have just described and which I can now sum up 
_as loss of transcendence, loss of symbolic connections, and loss of free- 
‘dom. We do not live in the context of: these things any more. But, 
secondly, the conventional call on the part of the religions to believe 
in God, to work with and towards God’s purpose, and to equip our- 
~ selves with the old-fashioned armour of faith, is hollow and meaning- 
_less. I repeat, this is not just wilfulness or rank sinfulness on our part. 
BBs i it is the conventional call to believe which itself is wilfully blind to 
5 what is going on. For if you examine it more closely, this call resolves 
“itself into one of several alternatives. I shall not try to analyse the 
problem in terms of the differences between the great denominations of 
the churches. In effect, the alternatives offered are really only different 
forms of long-established presuppositions about human life. You are 
a belief in certain dogmas, whether of the authority of a certain 
church tradition, or the authority of an erstwhile revolutionary period, 
such as the Reformation or the Counter-Reformation, or of the value 
_of the individual or the absoluteness of the brotherhood of man. 
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3. Rocked ~ 
; _ All these offers can be found implicit in the invitations of the churches 
or even, in secular form, in political parties. They all have something; 
as it were they keep us going, saving us from absolute isolation or 
. But they are all alike in being set within the long accepted 
- structures of belief. These structures are no longer habitable. They 
e been rocked to their foundations by the new world which is 
“slowly coming into being. If the character of belief were to be wholly 
- understood within these terms, then no wonder it is losing appeal, and 
“no wonder all the great would-be communities of our time, churches and 
p olitical parties and even artistic movements and enterprises, are failing 


In this situation of loss bad failure it is not possible to rehabilitate 
hese communities by just pretending that they have the answer, and so 
making a despairing leap into their embrace. This is not the leap of 
faith, the calculated risk which is at the heart of true free historical 
action, but a leap of death. For common to all the offers of these 
ommunities is the loss of the absolute. Relativity seeps through “them 
. The final assurance of faith cannot be reached by commitment to 
any relative security. 
_ The direction of faith, which gives it its infinite: passion and infinite 
depth, lies elsewhere. What is the decision of faith, in the end? It is 
not the assertion of absoluteness where there is ‘hone, nor is it the hope 
iat history will somehow itself carry us through into meaning, like a 
ast transport train driven by some automatic superhuman device carry- 
ig the generations to their appointed terminus. The decision of faith 
is not a state of being but a relation of being. It is not an assertion about 
netaphysics or politics or even religion. But it is an understanding of 
man is, as making and shaping his.own history. This means, of 
se, far more than just an intellectual grasp of certain reasonable 
ositions about the world. It does have in it that kind of under- 
ing which involves our saying, “I believe that so-and-so is true’. 
at it is more than this. It is a response to history freely and responsibly 
C the individual. It involves a scrutiny of certain historical events 
more than scrutiny; i becomes involvement, 
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which: means an event which sums up and puts an end to history. 
It answers our questions, such eos about meaning and security © 
and hope as are. embedded in the ordinary situation of men as I have 
described it. Or, to put it the other way round, more realistically, our 
faith is the answer to the questions which the event of Christ, that is, the 
Christian message, puts to our lives. 


Entry into a Cul-de-sac 

Please do not misunderstand me. When I speak of the event of Christ 
I am aware that I am using a kind of shorthand, even a kind of code, 
for many people. But two things at least I am not pressing upon you. 
The first is a mere anachronism, an old-fashioned call to enter into the 
comforting structure of shaped and formed beliefs. That kind of inyita- 
tion may well be-all that many people can bear to hear and accept, but 
to my mind it is an entry into an ante-room, even a cul-de-sac, of 
belief. The second thing I am not offering is a restored and refurbished 
metaphysic. Nor is faith characterised by its opposition to reason, 
and the kind of decision which is required when you face the Christian 
message is not the decision for religion against science or anything of 
that kind. If I may put this particular point briefly, I should agree 
with Professor John Macmurray when he says that the most religious 
thing that has happened in our European society in the past 300 years 
has been the rise of science. 

No, the invitation to the response and service of faith is neither an 
anachronism nor a veiled metaphysical restoration. There is no special 
trick in the matter at all, faith is not an obscure art nor the privilege of 
an élite. But it is a relation which is at the same time an event, 
a constantly renewed event and therefore a constantly renewed rela- 
tion. Faith is the constantly recurring response of the whole being 
to that event of Chrizt which has made human history real, and has 
concluded it. 

I say human history; for we do not really know God except through 
human history. Faith is not immediateness. Nor does it presuppose a 
specific metaphysic of transcendence which has to be accepted, willy- 
nilly, along with the commitment to faith. Far too much tends to be 
claimed on behalf of faith and Christianity as though God’s honour 
might be impugned if we were not always on the alert to claim every- 
thing for Him. But there is far more doubt, and ignorance, and giving 
up of hard problems, in Christianity than the busy activities of popular 
apologists would suggest. I mean, there is a vast hinterland where we 
can only say ‘I don’t know’, or even, ‘I cannot hope for this . . ..— 
a hinterland of agnosticism and scepticism, behind the luminous centre 
where man is called to see and understand himself afresh. We can 
know what God is only through history, and that means through our 
faith in the events which we recognise as specially transparent, marked 
by His action. These events are of course cast in different moulds from 
those of our modern world. But the point of the events is perennially 
significant. They come home to us as grace and hope, as the ultimate 
utterance of love, as the unceasing activity of suffering in love, in open- 
ness, in fearlessness and spontaneous carelessness. There are many ways 
of describing the constellation of events which we call the Christian - 
message. But the point of it is that it offers a way into a life situation, 
an existence, which is marked by forgiveness, by freedom, by responsi- 
bility, by openness to the future. This is the substance of which history 
is made, and it is faith which leads into this kind of existence. 


The Life of Faith 

If you ask me, “How can I believe? ’, then I say: not by anxious 
reflection about the difficulties involved in accepting the old Christian 
metaphysic; not by arguing yourself into a coma about where God 
is or how His existence can be proved; but simply by looking at the 
documents and traditions and claims of the Christian message as a 
whole, and asking yourself whether this kind of promised renewal and 
entry into a fighting faith, a provisional, tentative faith, full of relativi- 
ties, is not after all the one way which contains the hope of an Absolute, 
that is, of the Absolute, the first and the last, the be-all and the end-all. 
Hope and freedom, in love through faith—this adds up to the openness 
which is the life of faith, the openness to the future of the man who has 
seen himself, understood himself, in relation to the whole possibility of 
history—which is the triumph for which God looks in His human 
creation.—Third Programme 


The November number of The Geographical Magazine (price 2s. 6d.) 
contains an article by Professor Frank Debenham on ‘ David Livingstone 
and the Zambesi’ and a photogravure supplement on Sardinia. 


-Resurrection has a much more 
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By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


ROM 1911 till about 1920 there could be no question about 
either the character or the extent of Mr. Stanley Spencer’s 
gifts. In the paintings of these years, which occupy the first 
of the three rooms given up to his retrospective exhibition at 
the Tate Gallery, there is a firm and assured grasp of form, a genuine 
intensity of expression, and, even though marks of Gauguin’s influence 
may perhaps be detected in some of these pictures, a startlingly original 
vision. Works such as ‘ The Centurion’s Servant’, ‘Swan Upping at 
Cookham’ and ‘ The Visitation’ achieve mystery without any trace of 
mystification, and at that time it must at once have been obvious that a 
young artist of altogether ex- 
ceptional talent had appeared. * 
After 1920 both the talent 
and the originality were still 
present but there was a great 
change in the character of the 
paintings. Instead of a single, 
clear-cut, and arresting image 
there was*an immense variety 
of incident; this might and 
often did form a fascinating 
narrative but it could seldom 
be seen as an indivisible unity 
or apprehended at a glance. 
The progress from a single and 
sharp statement to a diffuse 
narrative has on the whole 
been continuous; the first of 
his two large paintings of the 


definite and coherent composi- 
tion than the second, and the 
minutely executed and repeti- 
tive patterns in the later work 
seem deliberately intended to 
break up any large contrasts or 
balance of masses in the de- 
sign. The painting of very 
large pictures in very small 
rooms, which is Mr. Spencer’s 
regular practice, may-well have 
something to do with this 
development, but it also sug- 
gests that his imagination 
began to work in a different 
way. At first this was wholly 
pictorial, but as time went cn it began to be more and more exercised: in 
devising symbols and, in particular, a detailed and continuous parallel 
between Christian mythology and the artist’s memories of Cookham and 
its inhabitants as they were in his boyhood. His private universe was no 
longer revealed to him in brilliant flashes but slowly and systematically 
constructed. Obsession is obvious in the minute technique and in the 
constant repetitions. Inevitably, as he laboured at his vast prophetic 
book, his power of invention came and went; over-deliberate whimsi- 
cality betrays the moments when the driving force is weakest. But it is 
an astonishing mind and its devotion, its fidelity to a strange vocation, 
shows itself everywhere in the fineness and precision of the execution. 

Mr. Spencer was far more obviously a painter and colourist, as 
opposed to a draughtsman, in his early than in his mature works; for 
this reason his talent seems much less puzzling and aberrant in the 
exhibition of drawings held by the Arts Council at 4 St. James’s Square 
than it does at the Tate. Nearly all these drawings belong to the artist 
and have not been previously shown; they are his working material and 
he has jealously kept them to himself, but there can be little doubt 
that their exhibition will much enhance his reputation. The Arts Council 
is holding at the same address an exhibition of the Camden Town 


‘ Zacharias and Elizabeth ’ (1912-13); by Stanley Spencer: 
Tate Gallery 


Group artist Spencer Gore which also brings to light many picture 
which have not been seen before and which show that Gore was 
much more considerable artist than has generally been realised. In the 
past he has been overshadowed by Gilman, but though less immediately 
captivating it seems that his work is at once more delicate in feeling 
and sound in construction. Before 1910 most of his pictures are impres- 
sionist in character, the landscapes rather like those of Lucien Pissarre 
but fresher and less methodical, the interiors sometimes like those oi 
Sickert but more ethereal and less robust. What he got from the firs! 
post-impressionist exhibition is very characteristic of his discreet talent: 
for a moment he seems to have 
been bewildered and producec 
the sort of landscape to be 
expected from a miniaturis 
ordered to do a poster, bu 
very soon there were exactly 
the same qualities in his fauv 
paintings, though now more 
directly and clearly exposed 
as there were in the picture: 
painted before his conversion. 
The Marlborough Gallery. 
in an exhibition of Frenct 
masters, shows a _ Delacroix 
of Horatio and Hamlet which 
should on no _ account be 
missed; there is also an im- 
portant nude by Modigliani 
a fine still life by Van Gogh 
a charming view of Guernsey 
by Renoir, and a sombre and 
sensitive landscape which not 
many would guess to be a very 
early work of Matisse.. The 
paintings of Mlle. Ginette 
Rapp at the Adams Gallery 
resemble in their sombre colout 
and angular handwriting the 
work of many other young 
French realists. But she is a 
landscape painter who does not 
confine herself to industrial 
deSerts and in the best of her 
seaside views there is an acute 
perception of values and great 
refinement in the contrasts of 
pale, whitened colours with blacks. M. Maréchal’s drawings at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery are minutely executed fantasies with a period flavour 
which makes them look rather like illustrations to Jules Verne; at the 
same gallery Mr. Michael Werner shows recent examples of his sculp- 
ture in a thoughtful and serious vein of expressionism. Roland, Browse, 
and Delbanco have produced the first exhibition in this country of a 
little-known Polish artist of the school of Paris, Henri Hayden. He went 
to Paris in 1907, where he came under the influence of Cézanne and 
Derain and later of the cubists. His work, and especially the cubist 
paintings of round about 1920, have great charm, and though they are 
not highly original in conception there is a good deal of individual feel- 
ing in their execution. At the same gallery Ms. Ruszkowski is holding 
his fifth one-man exhibition which includes some views of. Venice; he 
has made progress in the difficult task he has undertaken of com- 
bining solid forms, which almost look as if carved out of wood, with 
a dramatically expressionist design. Mr. James Bailey, at the Redfern 
Gallery, is a stage designer and his romantic landscapes, as they are 
called, are effective in a theatrical way; the style is of the eighteenth 
century but the romanticism of the nineteenth, with an oceaaiana’ 
reminiscence of Turner. 


from the exhibition at the 
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THE HUNGRY 
_ DRINKER 


By PODALIRIUS 


That sad but sociable fellow, the chronic alcoholic, is 
‘notoriously difficult to treat. Alcoholics Anonymous (the 
admirable company of heavy drinkers who have given 

up drinking and formed themselves into a society to 
help others) believe they can reclaim over three quarters 
of those who come to them; but even they fail with 
some, and of course many alcoholics never seek their 
help at all. Indeed, there are heavy drinkers who, though 
often heard to say “I wish I could cut it out” seem to 
have a profound, if unconscious, objection to having 
their wish granted. 


Among the 22 Ree risks of aay drinking 
starvation ranks high. If you pursue the practice of 
drinking your meals for long enough you inevitably go 
short of most other kinds of food, especially of vitamins. 
A few years ago some of my colleagues started paying 
serious attention to this fact. Some of the alcoholics who 
came under their care were suffering from delirium 
tremens—that agonising state of terror and excitement 
often much too described as “seeing pink 
rats.” The doctors were struck by resemblances between 
this alcoholic delirium and the mental excitement seen 
in another disease—pellagra. 


Now pellagra is one of the “ deficiency diseases,” 
being the result of living too long on a diet grossly 
- deficient in vitamin B. When the doctors inquired into 
the diets which their delirious patients had been taking 
before their illness started, they found that all of them 
had been going short of vitamins for months or years— 
and of vitamins of the B group in particular. So it 
naturally seemed a good idea to try what vitamin B 
would do for their delirium. 


To inject large doses of B vitamins was easy enough, 
and to the gratification—possibly also to the surprise— 
of the doctors, it worked. The patients came rapidly out 
of their delirium, and within a few hours were sitting 
up, talking rationally and proving agreeably receptive 
to the offer of a poached egg. 

Since then, I need hardly say, the rest of my profes- 
sion have taken up the idea, and injections of vitamin B. ” 

“are now standard treatment for patients in alcoholic 
_ delirium. Thus the occupational risk of seeing pink rats 
—or at any rate of seeing them for long—has been much 


__ reduced for heavy drinkers. * 


But that is not the whole of the story; and in fact 


vad rats—not pink, but in the usual range of shades—come 


into the picture in a different and rather remarkable 
way . . . (Another instalment of this aes serial 


es » will follow later.) . 


‘ 
ye 


ie Few of us are likely to “aiffer such serious’ dietary deficiences, 


today, as to court hallucinations (vitamins) acute anaemia 

(minerals) or chronic listlessness (proteins). But a large proportion 
of our vaguer illnesses and -c erparns do stem from a shortage 
>, pat the vital food factors—even though we may be getting plenty 

to eat. In fact, it is precisely this that many doctors are concerned 
with when they tell patients to take Bemax (plain or Chocolate- 
ed) daily. It is stabilized wheat germ, and one of the richest 
pitamin-protein-mineral supplements. 


enjoy Podalirius’ essays, ask for a copy a “ The Prosings 
of Boab Send p.c. to address below. 
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SAIL BETWEEN FEBRUARY IST AND MAY 31ST 
AND SAVE FROM £80 TO £140 


You can enjoy that visit to friends and relatives in Australia and 
gain the benefit of a substantial financial saving by travelling 
under our special P & O Boomerang Trips plan. _ 

You take your first-class outward passage between the first of 
February and theend of May. You return homeward between 
September Ist and December 31st 1956 or 1957. Reduced first- 
class fares run from £230. You save from £80 to £140. 

That’s the practical side of it. Once aboard a P & O liner—your 
home at sea—you can relax in an atmosphere of comfort which 
is the result of more than a century’s experience of service. 

For full details see your local travel agent. 


ONE WAY ONLY? 


For passengers visiting Australia for an indefinite period, 
we offer our special P & O off-season terms. This means 
that during the months February to May you can have 
a wider choice of first-class accommodation for your money. 


P. 


See Your Local TRAVEL AGENT 
or P & O: 14°16 Cockspur Street, $.W.1. W2Hitehall 4444 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. AVEnue 8000 


BOOMERANG TRIPS 


HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Bristol Universities. 


NORTH ‘AFRICA & GREECE 
Prai N 3 22nd March to 7th April, 1956 
EWISE: 1NO- SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, TRIPOLI, 
visiting SABRATHA, LERTIS MAGNA. CYRENE, PHAESTOS, 
KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, LEROS, PATMOS, 
ATHENS. 


GREECE & TURKEY 
ses Sth April to 2ist April, 1956 
Cruise No. 4 corru, CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
visiting SANTORINI,» 108s, PERGAMUM. BURSA, ISTANBUL, 
TROY. ZAGORA, SKOPELOS, ATHENS, DELPHI. 
OLYMPIA. 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 
21st August to 7th September, 1956 


Cruise No. 5 OLYMPIA, PYLOS. SPARTA. MISTRA. MYCENAE, 
visiting EPIDAUROS. KNOSSOS, © PHAESTOS, — RHODES, 
LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, MILETUS, SAMOS, 

AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, SYROS, ATHENS, DELPHI. 


Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures 
on board and at the various sites include:— 


SIR MAURICE BOWRA, O'LEG.d'H., LL.D., M.A.. Warden of Wadham College 
and former Vice-Chancellor ot Oxford University. B.L. HALLWARD, ESQ., M.A., 
Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham University. PROF. R. SYME, M.A., F.B.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. PROF. W. D. 
STANFORD, M.A., Litt.D.. Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin University. 
PROF. H. D. F: KITTO, M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Greek, Bristol University. 
J. B. WARD-PERKINS, ESQ.. M.A.,-F.B.A., F.S.A., Director of the Bri.ish School 
of Archaeology, Rome. DR. D. B. HARDEN. M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A.. F.M.A., 
Keeper, Department of Antiquitics, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, F, KINCHIN 
SMITH, ESQ., M.A.., Head of Department of Classics. University of London 
Institute of Education. DR. C. T. SELTMAN, Litt.D.. Fellow of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge University, and formerly University Lecturer in Classics. THE 
REV. GERVASE MATHEW, O-P., M.A.. F.S.A.. University Lecturer in 
Byzantine Studies, Oxford. THE RT. REY. THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER, 
D.D., M.AT PROF. T. B. L. WEBSTER, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of Greek, 
University College, London. 


PRICES FROM 80 GUINEAS 


for full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN LTD. 


8(HJ) GT. RUSSELL ST, LONDON WC1 Tele: MUSeum 3506 (5 lines) 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 


; - Buying a Cracking Plant _ ae 


( Be ae Here is one e way of ices aon as is‘not to be 2 * ee ONS 
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ee oe Letters to the Editor 
The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


‘he Economic Race with Communism 
Sir,—I cannot claim to be a full-blown. 
expert’ on Soviet affairs, but I have been a 


tudent ‘of this subject, in my own small way, 
or some years, and therefore I think I am 


istified in taking issue with Mr. Peter Wiles © 


THE LISTENER, October 20). 

Mr. Cole and Mr. Hellmann have both made 
alid criticisms, but I do not think they have 
een severe enough. I would therefore like to 
dd the following points to those already made. 

(1) Any attempt to give numerical results for 
he growth of total production is inevitably 
rtificial, since the relative-weightings given to— 
ay—cattle and submarines, potatoes and H- 
ombs, radio sets and tanks, are bound to be 
ompletely arbitrary. Even if one accepts the 
ossibility that such an approach can yield 


_ whether they be the old-fashioned capitalist class 
of the west or the new ruling bureaucracy of 
the Soviet Union, and it is to this argument 
that he is giving his specious blessing. 

As a trade unionist, I am greatly concerned 
at the propagation of these ideas. Fortunately 
our trade unions, despite all their faults, are 
“capable of seeing the danger and recognising 

- where the interests of: their members lie. This 
new version of the Bolshevik bogy will not di 
them from the struggle to create a sane and just 
society, in which the criterion of progress- will 
not be mere economic enone, but the satisfac- 

tion of human needs. 

Yours. etc; 


~ London, W.14. FRANK JACKSON 
3 (former Chairman, Mayfair Branch, 
2 Association of Engineering and Stipbaaiding 


oe Draughtsmen) 


seful results, the paucity of Soviet statistics — 


aakes it very dangerous to dogmatise. For 
xample, while Mr. Wiles has been making his 
xtravagant claims, Mr. Colin Clark, whom he 
1entions, has been revising his estimates in a 
ownward direction. 

(2) ‘ So if the extent of falsification probably 
iminished, the later figures were less exaggerated _ 
han the earlier ones, and the true rate of growth 
; understated’. This’ is Alice-in-Wonderland. 
ogic. Mr. Wiles is attempting to determine the 
verage rate of growth and the existence of any 
alsification whatever makes the results worth- 
28S, especially when most of the official figures 
re given in terms of percentage increase and 
ot in absolute values. The reliability of Soviet 
tatistics can be shown by quoting just one fact. 
‘rom January 1952 to January 1953 the cattle 
opulation of the Soviet Union declined by 2.1 
nillion. Yet from January to October 1953, 
fore Mr. Khrushchev’s new measures could 
ome into effect, and while the ‘ inefficient’ 
Mialenkov was still in office, this trend was 
lramatically’ reversed and there was an increase 
f 6.4 millions—11.3 per cent.! Can anyone 
eally believe that these figures are not plucked 
ut of the air to suit the political needs of the 
noment ? 

(3) The exploitation of the satellites cannot 
dismissed quite so glibly. As with most 
spects of the Soviet economy, the facts about 
internal trade of the Soviet bloc are shrouded 
h mystery. It does, however, seem fairly safe 
say that (a) the Soviet Union is a net 
mporter of machinery, even allowing for assist- 
nce to China, and () probably more important, 
he economies of the satellites are orientated — 
vards the needs of the Soviet Union rather 
in those of their own countries. 
) The real standard of living depends on 
uantity of consumer goods produced, and 
on financial jugglery with the Turnover Tax. 
the economic survey of Europe in 1954 
out, quoting: Khrushchev and the Minister 
al Trade in evidence, the price reduc- 
7 not improve the standard of living very 
if the goods are not available at any Price. 


2 ie kc el oe as 
ive you a few more crumbs’. This 


Sir,—Mr. Wiles is right in speaking of an 
“economic race between the free world and the 
communist countries, even if he tends to over- 
simplify the position. After all, in a race it is 
not usual for the stronger runner to remain 
motionless and let the other fellow catch up 
and overtake. 

_ But there is certainly no ground for excessive 
* optimism on the part of the West. The Soviet 
“economy may be inefficient and wasteful, yet it 
forms the basis for a mighty military machine 
~which, the experts rightly tell us, we have every 
reason to be concerned about. The lot of the 
‘consumer in the Soviet orbit is by no means 


‘bright, but it is-certainly better than it was at . 


~the end of the war. And the human mind has a 
remarkable faculty for taking the short view. 
The fact that the standard of living is improv- 
ing, both actually and especially relatively, means 

* more to the man in the street than a comparison 
with prices in 1928 or even 1913. 

Far from being a weakness, the lower standard 

-of living in the U.S.S.R., as compared with that 
of many western countries, favours the com- 
munist regime. One ton of steel produced in the 
U.S.S.R. makes a far greater direct contribution 
to the development of the economic potential of 
the country than does the same quantity in the 
U.S.A. or this country. The higher the standard 

- of living the greater the demand of the consumer 

“goods industries for basic «materials. and 
machinery. 

It is true that this margin represents an im- 
portant reserve in an emergency as was shown 
“by the vast output of armaments in this country 
and the U.S.A. during the war. Yet in a period 
sof peaceful economic competition between the 
free world and the communist orbit (as visual- 
ised by the communist leaders) it is the avail- 
ability of capital goods and machinery and 
equipment of all types, so urgently needed in 
the underdeveloped countries, which matters. . 
~ Unless western productivity increases at a 
much faster rate than seems likely at present, 
steps will have to be taken to make one ton of 
steel go as far in the West as it does in the 
communist countries. The economic race is on, 

_whether we like it or not. We can win it, but we 
must make the most rational allocation of our 
available resources, even if, in the short run, it 
should mean fewer cars and refrigerators. 

Yours, etc., 


- London, W.9 STEPHAN SCHATTMANN 


— 
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Citizens of Tomorrow 

Sir,—I was glad to see Mr. Adams’ tribute 
to the importance of the Sunday school as a 
factor in the moral and spiritual education of 
the ‘ citizens of tomorrow ’, but surely he is less 
than fair to the Free Churches and -the value 
they attach to it? 

The Free Churches have always been, and 
remain, leaders in Sunday school ~»vork—as dis- 
tinct from the more formal ‘ children’s service’ 
held by the: curate on Sunday afternoons—and 
most of them have their central youth depart- 
ments which are well staffed and well organised. 
I do not know of any Free Church which has 
‘perhaps, one minister to look after this vital 
matter for many thousands of members and 
perhaps 100,000 children ’. 

In my own Church—I am a Methodist—the 
Youth Department is staffed by three ordained 
ministers and a woman secretary, with about a 
dozen specialist lay officers giving full-time ser- 
vice. Every district, and every one of the 
thousand circuits in Britain, has its ministerial 
youth secretary, and 128,000 voluntary teachers 
are at work amongst the 800,000 children in the 
schools. Altogether the Department supervises 
work amongst 1,000,000 chil*en and young 
people. This, I suggest, is hardly making Sunday 
school work ‘an extra’; it is, indeed, regarded 
in the Methodist Church as a matter of first 
importance. And as for ‘declining numbers’, 
there are 100,000 more children attending 
Methodist Sunday schools today than there were 
ten years ago. 

But I am grateful to Mr. Adams for drawing 
attention to the great importance of the Sunday 
school movement which, as he says, has played 
so great a part in the nurture of religious faith 
and moral values amongst our people. 

Yours, etc., 


Ilfracombe F. HOWELL EVERSON 


Reith Lectures—III 

Sir,—In his third Reith Lecture (THE 
LISTENER, _November 3) on Reynolds and 
detachment, Dr.: Pevsner referred to the ‘ pioneer 
position of England in the history of architec- 
tural revivals”. 

The earliest case known to him, he says, is 
the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
built,*with its Gothic window, in 1624. Wadham 
College Chapel at Oxford, however, ‘appears 
and was long held to be pure Perpendicular 
work of the fifteenth century but the record of 
its building in 1611 is preserved’ (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 1911 Edition, s.v. Oxford). 

Is England more of a ‘ pioneer’ than France 
in such revivals? The present impressive 
Cathedral of Orleans, replacing a church virtu- 
ally destroyed m the religious wars, was begun 
in 1601 and not completed until the end of the 
eighteenth century. The body of this building, 
although of the seventeenth century, is generally 
considered to imitate with fair success the style 
of the fifteenth. 

Dr: Pevsner would apparently like to know of 
a medieval church, other than Westminster and 
Beverley, where the later masons, to conform 
with existing work, were prepared to waive the 
style of their own generation. The enormous 
church of San Petronio at Bologna was begun 
about 1390. It was still being built to a Gothic 
design in the later sixteenth century, when the 
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| already run its course in 


thus found both in France and Italy. Indeed, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield pointed ae Tralian 
architects (including even Bernini) of the later 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, would 
often freely decide, in their detached . way, 
whether to use a « Baroque’ style or to follow 
a correct Classical manner. — 


. Yours, etc., 
Cambridge HuGH PLOMMER | 
Sinn his delightful talk on the Englishness - 


of Sir Joshua Reynolds Dr. Pevsner stressed the 
difficulty of drawing a border-line between 


hypocrisy and compromise. But when he quoted ~ 
Reynolds’ advice * to feign a relish till we find a 
relish come’, he felt quite : sure that this was 


hypocrisy. And yet there is another way of look- 

ing at it. For in his Anthropology (paragraph 2) 

Kant gives—and explains—a similar advice: 

| All men are actors, and the more civilised they 

~ are, the more so. They practise a 
attachment, of respect, morality, selflessness . . . 


and it is very good that it should be'so. For if — 


men act a certain part, the virtues which they 
have only simulated at first, are gradually 
- awakened in them and finally pass into their 
character. 


| *Thteee ois! -pougdle who see an affinity between 
the term Cant and the name Kant. But Pascal, 
too, offers the same e advice: 

You say you: would like to believe but you 
cannot? All ri go regularly to Mass, do 
everything as if you Spélicred take holy water, 
make the sign of the Cross, and after a time 


_ you will feel that faith has taken roots in you. — 


Hypocrisy or compromise? Perhaps neither. 


erhaps just psychology derived from experix 


. And has not each one of us mad some 
experience of this kind? P 


Yours; etc., 
“Cheveley_ _-... GABRIELE. RABEL 


How Does Paik ailvais ‘Work? 
‘ Sir,—I 


Siaring into the efficacy of psychotherapy might 
have elicited some evidence in rebuttal of that 
suggested by the statistics I quoted, but I was 
mistaken. Dr. Edward Glover declares that he ~ 
refuses to enter the lists—is it true that psycho- 
analysts will not even debate unless their 
opponents 


have been. analysed? Dr. 
Burns offers an analogy rather than an argu- 


speculations; but there is no con- 
cing evidence of the efficacy of psycho- 
erapy. Mr. Edmunds does indeed plead that 
re examine the work of psychotherapists by the _ 
zs ame standards accorded to a new drug’, but 
plo Beaten that psychotherapy is not new. 
think it began. with Asclepiades, 


tices which remain questionable. I mention ~ 
ee i is the growing custom in the courts of. 
; puni on condition that the” 
fe S ibearts to psychotherapy. If it be true 
‘psychotherapy reduces his chances of 
‘, ought he not be warned that his choice 
Scylla and Charybdis? The other 
- able practice is that of referring patients 
a psychiatrist without asking whether the 
chi atrist is a- adsl an, Adlerian, a 
7 eclectic. Psychiatrists will — 
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had thought that my letter en- ~ 


Charles — 
== Mr. Alan C. Edmunds suggests some ~ 


3 may not the patient choose who, 


‘The. Novelist’s Lee of Fonts 
Sir,—Mr. P. A. Fletcher, while agreeing with 
my contention that a character in a good play 

“or novel, is both a symbol (or an aspect of the 
total definition) and a complex living character, 

demurs at my praise of Morgann’s essay on 

~ Falstaff. 

~My point was that a critical work must be 
taken in its historical context and that we cannot 
treat Morgann as if he were a minor academic 
of the early twentieth century. By drawing 
_ Falstaff into life, or letting life flow in on the 
stage, he helped to break down an over- 
_generalised view of Shakespeare, Drama, Fal- 

staff. It was in this way, I meant, that, by 
making people radically reconsider their re- 

- actions, he helped. them towards a grasp of the 
play as a ‘vital organism ’—however far his 
method may have been from one ideally desirable. 

The point seems to me worth making. Becatise 

‘the motion of characters as ‘living people’ can 
‘become pedestrian and feebly naturalistic, the 
attempt to discredit it altogether comes from an 

_ arid conception of art. The emphasis on the 
~* whole’ can become as conventional and cloudy 
“as the over-generalised ideas that Morgann was 

¥ ‘in his way reacting against. Can we, for instance, 

_ distinguish between the varying ideas about 
“Hamlet as a character and the slowly developed 
_ penetration into what constitutes the poetic 
punity, the total pattern and vision, of the play 
‘Hamlet ’? 

_ Since I am writing, may I correct a typing 
error in my previous letter: ‘The rich tumults 
of living which feed life and are fed by it’, 
should feed ‘ art’ not ‘ life’. 

Yours, etc., 


Castle Hedingham Jack Linpsay. 
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“Wines of Geeinany. 


 Sir,—In his talk on German wines (THE 

~ LISTENER, October 27), Mr. Prittie said: ‘ Lieb- 
fraumilch is sometimes clandestinely produced 
outside this [Rhine-Hesse] area, and in 1951 a 
merchant on the nearby river Nahe was 
prosecuted for doing this’. This merchant was, 
_ however, duly acquitted, as Liebfraumilch is a 
_ type of wine which is not connected with ahy 
village or site. A Rhine wine from any of the 
following Rhine districts: Rheinpfalz, Rhein- 
essen, Rheingau, Mittelrhein, or Nahe, as long 
_as it is of good quality and agreeable ‘and soft 
character, can bear this fancy name, according 
- to the decision of the Chambers of Commerce i in 
Worms and accepted by jurisdiction. 

As a matter of fact, a traveller who visits the 
~Nahe will look in vain for the Schiller wines. 
~The Nahe, famous for its delicate white wines, 
. does not produce Schiller wines; they are pro- 
* duced near the River Neckar in Wiirttemberg, 

and also in Baden (south Germany). 

Yours, etc., 


Pat £.G3 S. F. HALLGARTEN 


In the meantime, Sir, there are a few accepted _ t. 


‘Frank Martin’s ‘ Golgotha’ 

Sir,—I have not seen the text of Frank 
Martin’s ‘Golgotha’, of which an account is 
given in Alan Frank’s article in THE LISTENER 
-of November 3, and I do not know whether 
_its non-Biblical words are all drawn from the 
(so-called) Meditations of Saint Augustine, or (as 
is stated in The Times article of November 4), 
partly from the Meditations and partly from the 
Confessions. But in any case it should be stated 
that the Meditations are not a genuine work of- 
the great Bishop, but a medieval compilation 
of texts from a number of authors, including St.* 
Anselm and Alcuin as well as St. Augustine 
_himself.—Yours, etc., 


- Cambridge J. BurNABY 


* Bruckner and Mahler’ 

Sir,—In his review of Dr. H. F. Redlich’s book, 
Bruckner and Mahler, your reviewer states that 
Dr. Redlich ‘is the first musical writer who has 
had access to Freud’s notes on Mahler (who con- 
sulted him in 1910) si May I point out that 
Freud’s notes on his interview with Mahler were 
communicated to me by Freud’s biographer, Dr. 
Ernest Jones, who generously allowed me to 
make them the subject of a talk in the Third 
Programme (‘Mahler and Freud ’”) broadcast on 
March 28 of this year? My talk, which 
attempted a fairly full interpretation of the 
musical significance of the notes in question, 
preceded the publication of both the second 
volume of Dr. Jones’ life of Freud (of which 
the notes formed part) and, of course, Dr. 
Redlich’s own study. That I, with Dr. Jones’ 
kind permission, passed on this essential infor- 
mation to Dr. Redlich is a sequence of events 
made clear in the. preface to Dr. Redlich’s book. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.11 DONALD MITCHELL 


A Non-vocational Interest 

Sir,—With reference to the talk on train- 
spotting (THE LISTENER, November 3), I would 
like to draw attention to a new and interesting 
form which this sport is taking. Whereas train- 
spotters, squatting with their. notebooks and 
packed lunches on the tapering ends of station 
platforms, have long been familiar fauna of the 
railway scene, a few weeks ago a pioneer was to 
be seen blazing a trail in the populous jungle of 
Leicester Square tube station: a train-spotter 
had gone Underground. 

His task was not easy. He had placed himself 
strategically in the draughty passage between the 
north- and south-bound platforms of the North- 
ern Line. Every few minutes the mounting throb 
of an approaching train could be heard on one 
or other side of him. A train sped in, and having 
disgorged one lot of passengers, who promptly 
obscured its number (its one distinguishing 
trait), and snapped up some others, sped out 
again. The train-spotter was scribbling furiously 
as it vanished into a tunnel. Peop!e swarmed 
round him, but he was oblivious of all except 
the urgency of getting the number down before 
the next train in- the opposite direction reached 
the platform at his back. As the trains succeeded 
each other rapidly, there was no time to lose. 
He swivelled, hawk-eyed, in his passage. 

For a minute one looked into the future and 
wondered. More and more _ train-spotters 
bivouacking in Leicester Square and Goodge 
Street stations, in Arnos Grove and Aldgate 
East. Boys waved off by their parents as they go 
off Underground for the day. Rival groups 
vying as to the number of trains they can spot 
in the rush hour, when zpotting conditions are 
at their most difficult. Certain stations attracting 


a large @lientele because of their provision: ef « 


chocolate and comics for off-peak hours, while 
an exclusive group forms at Mornington 
Crescent where only half the trains stop. And, 
finally, would the London Transport Executive 
play the game and, feeling moved to add 
romance to the train-spotters’ task, decide to 
name some of its top trains? Is the day drawing 
near of The Piccadilly Belle, The Flying 
Londoner, and the Paddingtonian ? 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 TATIANA WOLFF 


Sir,— A Non-vocational Interest’ (in THE 
LISTENER of November 3): It may interest you 
to know that I began engine spotting in 1897, 
and am still a ‘spotter’. I never go on a train 
journey without noting numbers of engines. 

Yours, etc., 


Gillingham B. F. RELTON 


hicoiie Tax Paid —2 0 28 
The interest rate of 3 per ‘cent per 

: annum on Share Accounts, income tax 
paid by the Society, represents a return. | 
gir on every £100 invested equivalent to 
_-£5.4.4 per cent to all investors subject 
‘to the standard rate of income tax. ba 
Ordinary Deposit Accounts earn 24 per 
cent per annum, income tax paid, 

if which is equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent — 
where the standard rate of income tax 
is paid. Amounts up to £5,000 are 
accepted by the Society. 


_Interest Half-Y early 
Sums invested may be withdrawn at 
, conyenient notice; interest which \ is 
paid half-yearly, commences frem the 
_ day after the investment is received and — 
5 continues to the date of withdrawal. 
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Here’s welcome news for every family that likes to 
keep a bottle of brandy in reserve. You can now 
‘ buy LOREL, a pure French Brandy of uncommon 
excellence, in this country at the remarkably low 
ae price of 37/6 a bottle. Pure enough for the medicine 
——, chest, LOREL is far too good to be left there 
- f untasted. With brandy of such quality and character_ 
immediately to hand, you can add extra pleasure 
to any unexpected.celebration. And at such a price it 
Bs enables you, without extravagance, to treat yourself 
Be’ occasionally to that most distinguished of drinks, a 
7 - _ LOREL Brandy-and-soda. It’s a pleasant and 
economical custom, as well as a sensible one, to 
Pe make LOREL your family stand-by — bey at 
and try it today. 


. Security of Capital a 
' Abbey National is one of the largest 
and oldest established building societies 
in the country, with over £200,000,000 

- total assets — a token of the confidence - 
of more than 500,000 investors, 


\ 


Ask today for details at your nearest Abbey 
National office, or write direct to the address ; 
below for the Society's Investment Booklet. tke 


_ ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING. SOCIETY 


LORED 3: acs: ac 


BOTTLES: 37/6 each HALF-BOTTLES: 19/6 each, 


A national institution with total assets _ 
of over £200,000,000_ 


« © 


A stand-by in reserve — 
and a pleasure in store! 


ABBEY HOUSE .. BAKER STREET 
LONDON, NWI ‘Tel: WEL beck S282 37 7 
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‘If LOREL has not yet arrived in your locality, 
please write to: BRANDIES OF FRANCE 
LTD. 13 Maze Pond, London, S.E.1. ° 


Branch and other offices esongnag the United Kingdom: 
see local Ge SEN bros for address of nearest office. 
¢ yu “oss tah 
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The. National ieallery: London 
_ By Sir Philip Hendy. 
Thames and Hudson. £6 6s. 


SCHOOLS; LIBRARIES, and those amateurs who 
can afford it should purchase this book. It has 


its faults, but it is a handsome! volume with a 


hundred colour plates and it contains a very 
‘readable account of the development of the 
gallery by its director, who has also undertaken _ 
the extremely difficult business of providing a 
commentary on the pictures. Sir Philip has an 


enviable prose style, clear, simple, and expressive. © 


Inevitably it is the pictures rather than the - 


text which engage the reader’s attention. The 
selection is good; there are some omissions, such — 
as Piero della Francesca’s ‘ Baptism of Christ ’; 

no doubt the author and the publishers hadi 


their reasons for this; but it is hard to under-— 
stand why Canaletto, who is after all magnifi-~ 


cently represented in Trafalgar Square, should * 
have been omitted altogether; Guardi’s ‘ Ducal 
Palace’, which does not reproduce very well, is 
surely a less important picture than the Scuola 
di San Rocco. 

It is a pity that the publishers, damning the 
expense, could not have given us black and 
white’ photographs as. well as colour plates, 
for the plain photograph, although it shows 
-less, also distorts less, and although the standard 


of reproduction is on the whole good and com- — 


pares very favourably with some recent produc= 


‘tions of a similar nature, the» business of » 


translating oil paint into coloured printers’ inks 
is terribly difficult; we are still far from perfec- 
tion and it‘is necessary to make some criticisms. 
Whereas Rembrandt's ‘Woman Bathing in a 
Stream’ reproduces extremely well, his ‘Woman 
Taken in Adultery’, which Sir Philip rightly 
calls ‘limpid and jewel-like ’, 
nor is it easy to accept the colours in Claude’s 


‘ Cephalus and Procris’ or the blurred profile of 
These are” 


Chardin’s ‘Young Schoolmistress ’. 


is strangely dim;- 


faults almost inseparable from mass-produced | 


colour reproduction and we may set against 
them such fine examples as Monet’s ‘ Vetheuil, 
Sunshine and Snow’, a triumph of printing and, 
it should be said, of careful cleaning. 


There are, however, other faults which should 


have been avoided. The plates have been printed 
separately, trimmed down to leave no margin and 
gummed upon the pages. This gives a clean and 
pleasant air to the book, but it leaves fearful 
opportunities for carelessness. Anyone who is 
well acquainted with Vermeer’s ‘ Woman Stand+ 
ing at the Virginals’ will at once perceive that 
there is something wrong about it as here repro- 
duced and on closer examination he will dis- 
“cover that it has been so carelessly trimmed that . 


THE LISTENER 


literary lease to Rider Haggard and ea hee. 
The Far East was the territory of Conrad and 
Somerset Maugham. Now all is familiar. The 
conscript, the tourist, and the business man have 
been everywhere. The reader seeking the un- 
known is driven (as best-seller: lists testify) to 
the peaks of a few still-defiant mountains, the 
sea bed, the jungles where Mr. and Mrs. Armand 
Denis prowl, and outer space. 

One territory remains scarcely explored in 
literature, the air. We are shot through it in our 
Viscounts and Stratocruisers, and most of us 
remain incurious about it. Aboard the airliner 
it is only idly and occasionally that we glance 
out of the window. Mr. Murchie has set out to 
arouse and to satisfy our curiosity about this 
world of the sky. He is well qualified to do so. 


- He has had two careers, both distinguished; as a 
- journalist, and as a flight navigator on American 


airlines. He has explored the sky, in his latest 
book, like a one-man expedition; he reports on 
it with the eyes of the navigator, the scientist, 
the historian, and the creative writer. It is his 
quality as a writer that makes the book out- 
standing, for he has presented us not merely 
with a digest of present knowledge about the sky, 
but with a vision. The history of navigation and 
of astronomical observation, the story of the 
compass, the nature of the atmosphere, its con- 
tent of plant and animal life, the winds, the 
clouds, the weather (storm, thunder, lightning, 
hail and snow are all anatomised), the mechanics 
of bird flight and the development of human 
flight, the acoustics of the sky, the airman’s 
geography, the transport aircraft, its crew and 
their instruments, man’s war against the innum- 
erable causes of ‘disaster in the air—he finds a 
place for all of these; but he sees them as parts 
of a poetic unity of creation; he makes articulate 
the mystique of the navigator; the aviator to him 
is Man enacting: his destiny with the sky as 


theatre. There is a combination of good writing 
‘and absolute authority that recalls Conrad. The 


technical passages of the book are easy to follow 
for its diagrams are ingenious and Mr. Murchie, 
who knows well the appeal of anecdote, writes 
as story-teller rather than as -expositor. 


The Changing Forms of Art 
- By Patrick Heron. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 


Patrick Heron is well known, both as a painter 
and as a critic, and—as always with painter- 
critics—would claim to be first and foremost 
a painter. Nevertheless, in the ten years that 
he has been writing art criticism he has been, 
perhaps, our most prolific critic, To make a 
book of 280 pages he has drawn on only about 


a large portion of the window on top left sid€ ~ pal¢ of his published criticism. As an occasional 


of the painting has been removed. Breughel’s 

‘ Adoration of the Kings’ and Holbein’s ‘ Am- 
| “bassadors’ have suffered in the same way, while 
the foreground of Botticelli’s ‘ Mars and Venus’ 
has been savagely abbreviated. Mutilations of 
this kind are inexcusable and it is to be hoped 
that they will not recur in future editions. 


Ss mg of the Sky. By Guy Niwchie. 
_ Secker and Warburg. 21s. 
The e is not much unexplored territory left on 


a misfortune not only for explores; but 
senso sks One of the most appeal-_ 


writer Mr. Heron was remarkable for the 
seriousness and the continuity of his reviews: 
he avoided both the nonchalance and the mys- 
terious changing of horses in mid-stream which 
characterised some of his fellow-critics. All that 
was lacking was a full-length statement of his 
whole aesthetic and that we anticipated when 


_ The Changing Forms of. Art was announced. 


i 


But the difference between 600 words in a weekly 
periodical and a book is greater than Mr. 
Heron is prepared to admit. He decided that 
he could get the necessary unity simply by 
intricate sub-editing, making chapters by patch- 
ing together early reviews, articles, and broad- 
eee. He wrote, he says, about five pages of 
material and that little only for bridging 

a result ig disappointing not, as Mr. 
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Heron fears, because of minor. inconsistencies, 
but because he has missed the opportunity to 
define his aesthetic adequately. The ideas on 
which his original articles are based are not 
developed. He never really argues a point, he 
simply repeats it. Unless you believe him the 
first time he says something you are not likely 
to be convinced by his repetitions. 

It is Mr. Heron’s intention to help his readers 


‘to become more conscious of the palpable - 


plastic realities of a painting or sculpture’. His 
basic idea (influenced in certain respects by 
Adrian Stokes’ theories) is that art is a’ syn- 
thesis of decorative and spatial forms. ‘ The 
physical reality of the flat picture-surface’ must 


be reconciled with ‘ the illusion of space’ behind © 


that surface. In his devotion to the formal 
aspect of art Mr. Heron, like Roger Fry, is 
opposing an English tendency to mix literature 
and art. Mr. Heron is at pains to avoid the 
emptiness of significant form, but when he writes 
about meaning he is, as Fry was, rather thin. 
He writes feelingly of the need to reconcile the 
autonomy of the work of art with the plenitude 
of external nature. His solution is for artists 
to make forms in which meaning is inherent, 
to create a drama’ that is presented in formal 
terms. But his interpretation of a still life by 
Braque in terms of light versus dark is no secure 
touchstone of mbherent meaning (it reads like 
a pantomime scenario for the defeat of the 
Demon King by the Fairy Queen). That Mr. 
Heron is, in fact, more interested in form than 
in content is revealed in ‘ Pierre Bonnard and 
Abstraction” in which he treats the visual ap- 
pearances of objects and their literary meanings 
as if the two were identical. 

If we assume that there is a chain of factors 
involved in art, which includes the artist’s back- 
ground and personality, the creative process, the 
finished work of art, the reception of the work 
and its interpretation, then Mr. Heron can be 
seen to have concerned himself with but two 
links in a longer chain. He has reduced the 
problem of communication in art to the creative 
process and the finished_work of art. Within 
this area Mr. Heron’s experience is intensely 
valuable, His descriptions of paintings have a 
flashing metaphoric style. Vlaminck is said to 
‘break the back of the horizon’, Bonnard’s 
Mediterranean is ‘a twitching Persian carpet’, 
and William Scott’s paint quality is compared 
to a ‘rugged barn-door (or fishing-boat hull) ’; 
such phrases, and passages too long to quote, 
abound. When Mr. Heron writes as a painter 
is expected to write, pithily evoking colour, 
texture, drawing, he is at his best, but it is as 
a critic of art, where more than these inimitable 
Sensuous responses are expected, that he must 
be judged, for it is as such that he has written. 


Story of a Year: 1848 
By Raymond Postgate. Cape. 21s. 

The history that is written by historians has 
most of the topical trivialities and transient 
silliness ironed out of it. Mr. Postgate has had 
the good idea of restoring to the narrative of 
important events—for one year at least—some 
of the gay and irrelevant packaging in which 
news of historical happenings normally comes to 
its recipients. He defiantly chooses 1848—a year 
unusually congested with news. of riots and 
revolutions which eventually became part of his- 
tory. He presents brief accounts, with circum- 
stantial details, of the overthrow of King Louis 
Philippe and the installation of the Second Re- 
public in France, of those revolutions in Vienna, 
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lin, Milan, and Venice which sent tremors 
aeath the thrones of kings everywhere in 

ope. On all this he is very expert. Month by 
| he recalls, too, the news which seemed 
F ses tes sensational at the time: of such land- 
marks in gastronomy (in which Mr. Postgate is 
equally expert) as the return of M. Alexis Soyer 
as chef of the Reform Club, of the latest sea- 
_ serpent reliably reported to have been seen in 
_ the south Atlantic, of Captain Joseph Denman’s 
_ dramatic success in checking the slave-traders of 
_ Brazil, and of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s ingenious new 
system of FONETIC spelling. The result is a 
* witty and engaging book, admirably written and 
_ aptly illustrated with cartoons and engravings. 
Tt is sociable; as well as social, history. 
~ Quite a lot of the forgotten news turns out to 
have a certain significance. The great epidemic 
of cholera, which began in China in 1844, 
reached Russia in 1847, and during 1848 spread 
_ rapidly westwards over Europe and Britain to 
_ the United States, has seldom been granted its 
_proper place among the counter-revolutionary 
forces. It left behind not only a heavy death-roll 
(more than 53,000 people died of it in the 
northern parts of Britain), but also an exhaus- 
tion and apathy which quelled the spirit of 
- revolt. The last flickers of Chartism, even after 
- the famous failure of Kennington Common in 
April, deserve more attention than they have 
had. The mysterious Chartist rising which failed 
to happen on Whit-Monday was, like the 
demonstrations of April, swamped as much by 
the incessant rain as by the massive police pre- 
- cautions. But Mr. Postgate does not, of course, 
_ are whether such incidents have importance or 
3 not. ‘ This’, as he says, ‘is not a book with a 
_ purpose’. Its only destination is December 31, 
1848. He is equally interested in the Idrotobolic 
Hat proudly presented by a firm in Regent 
Street, designed with a system of small grooves 
_ at the back and a special valve in the crown to 
ensure ventilation and the ‘ dispersal of perspira- 
~ tion’; or in the skill of Mr. Augustus Egg of 
_ Bayswater in disposing profitably of paintings 
__ by such struggling young artists as Mr. Holman 
_ Hunt; or in sinister hints of ‘romping in 
~ noblemen’s establishments ’. 
‘ He sets out, in short, to have fun and to pro- 
vide good entertainment, and he succeeds 
_ triumphantly in both. His book is rich in out- 
_ of-the-way knowledge of the kind that re-creates 
_ the atmosphere of a century ago, It usefully 
_ reminds us how much of the apparent inevita- 
bility of history is spurious. If he occasionally 


- falls into the sin of remembering what came after 


1848, he most of the time emphasises how 
ignorant the present always is of the future. It 
is a fact of which even the most serious historian 
must constantly remind himself. The year 1848 
was indeed ‘the undisciplined year’, and its 
. story is fittingly told in this meets undisci- 
‘Plined book. 


The Uneven Road 

By Lord Belhaven. Murray, 21s. 
Like the Arab warrior-poet, Lord Belhaven 
‘Colonel Hamilton of the Aden Protectorate) 
known ‘horses, and the desert by night, the 
_ clash of arms, and paper and pen’. As political 


the: roads safe for travellers amongst unruly 
Arab tribesmen still uncontrolled by the forces 
f law and order; as a soldier he directed an 


ns on the Somali coast, and later the tide 
peak Sims to Italy where he administered 
during the uneasy ‘interval between 
the restoration apa ptoritae 


fficer it was his task to keep the peace and make ° 


lventurous side-show designed to harass the 


THE LISTENER 


but, like other unconventional soldiers, he was 
usually justified by results. His personality made 
a strong impact on the Arabs, amongst whom 
he made many friends, whilst gaining the reluc- 
tant respect of those whom he met as enemies. 

The story of his life, told with uninhibited 
candour, is impressive not only on account of 
the variety of the incidents in which he played 
a part, but no less for the quality of the writing 
which matches that of his earlier book of Arabian 
adventure. The Arabian passages, moreover, 


make a forceful contribution to the discussion of : 


the colonial problem (if the word and the thing 
be still permissible) of establishing a viable 
system of government in a country of tribal 
anarchy backward even by the easy standards 
of Arabia. The humane role of the Royal Air 
Force in assisting the civil power is illustrated 
in a number of cases which might be pondered 
with advantage by those whose consciences are 
troubled by accounts of the ‘ bombing of native 
villages ’. When the author revisited Arabia after 
more than ten years he found peace and security 
well established, and the words addressed to 
him by an Arab chief form a worthy epilogue 
to the story of his exploits: ‘ You were the first; 
on what you gave us, we have built’. 


The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan 
Comedy. By M. C. Bradbrook. 


Chatto and Windus. 18s. 

Much has been written about~ Elizabethan 
tragedy, but the comedy has so far received little 
systematic treatment. One reason for this neglect 
may be the general but not entirely rational belief 
that tragedy is a higher form of art than comedy. 
Perhaps too, as Miss Bradbrook suggests, scholars 
have been put off by the fact that the ingredients 
of the comedy are more diverse and its paths of 
development less easily traceable than those of 
the more clear-cut forms and themes of the 
tragedy. Yet the surviving comedies outnumber 
the tragedies by nearly three to one, and include 
many plays that are by common consent among 
the masterpieces of the age. Miss Bradbrook’s 
comprehensive survey of the changing conven- 
tions which governed their composition is both 
timely and welcome. 

In her opening sections Miss Bradbrook deals 
with the complex pre-history of the great 
Elizabethan comic drama, showing how a suc- 
cession of gifted playwrights gradually imposed 
order and unity upon a medley of not always 
easily compatible elements. On the whole she 
does this clearly and succinctly. She shows how 
a long tradition of rhetorical and satirical drama 
on moral themes, together with the sensitive 
awareness of the power of words that was 
nourished in the formal study of rhetoric, and 
the feeling for order and direction that was 
derived from Roman models, eventually coalesced 
with the shapeless stories of the popular drama 
and the medieval romance tales to produce the 
characteristic forms of mature Elizabethan 
comedy. As a background she sketches in the 
theatrical conditions of the day, rightly laying 
stress on the intimate co-operation of the actors 
and the audience. She reminds us that, with all 
its variety, comedy had its rules of ‘ decorum’ 
no less than tragedy, and demonstrates how 
strictly, in the main, they were observed. 

An important part of the book is that in which 
Miss Bradbrook differentiates and analyses the 
two main types of Elizabethan comedy, the 
Shakespearian and the Jonsonian. Sweet and 
bitter, popular and learned, romantic and 
classical: each of these distinctions, she shows, 
has some validity, none tells the whole story. 
The frequently drawn contrast between the 

‘natural’ Shakespeare and the ‘artificial’ 
Jonson is misleading, for each in his own way 
drew from the life. ‘ Jonson’s “humours and 
observations” were to his city audience so 
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familiar as to be startling. He presented the 
unex and freshly collected habits of 
Cockney streets and taverns in a form that was 
dignified with all the requirements of art. The 
shock to his contemporaries must have been as 
great as the pleasure, much like the shock of 
Donne’s familiar style in love-poetry ’. 

The criticism of individual playwrights is 
fresh and penetrating, and at times Miss Brad- 
brook’s writing has the compression and force 
of epigram. She speaks of Dekker’s ‘Dutch 
painting of Bedlam and Bridewell’, and observes 
that ‘Fletcher almost made a virtue of incon- 
sistency ’. Chapman’s ‘ chief contribution to the 
drama seems to have lain in the provision .of 
models for better men’. Lyly ‘became the 
dramatist’s dramatist, providing a model both 
for the youthful Shakespeare and the youthful 
Jonson. Both reacted against him, but it was 
the kind of reaction that pre-supposes a debt’. 
And, finally, ‘Shakespeare’s innovation in 
character-drawing may be compared to the 
introduction of perspective in painting; he gave 
the illusion of life’. 

In so generally learned and pleasantly pre- 
sented a work the lapses stand out by contrast. 
Occasional passages bear the marks of haste or 
of insufficient thought; on one page (page 74), 
for instance, the writing is careless as a whole, a 
misleading impression is given of the ownership 
of the Swan theatre and of the dates when the 
Globe and the Fortune were in use, and the 
statement that Shakespeare was ‘the one play- 
wright who returned to London’ at the re-open- 
ing of the theatres in 1594 will cause some 
lifting of eyebrows. The course of the War of 
the Theatres is not traced as clearly as it might 
be, though its importance is emphasised. Nor 
is the proof-reading of the book such as we have 
a right to expect in a work of scholarship—or 
dare it be suggested that Miss Bradbrook’s 
scholarship itself is at fault when she gives us 
forms like ‘ ludae’, ‘ Scilla’ and ‘ Sybil ’? 


The Embattled Philosopher. A Biography 
of Denis Diderot. By Lester G. 


Crocker. Neville Spearman. 25s. 


When a book begins, ‘On a fall day of 1729, 
the creaking, dust-covered stage from Langres 
passed through the gates of Paris’, and ends 
‘But the Bastille was yet to come’, one has 
some idea what to expect in between. Inci- 
dentally, the Bastille was not to come, it was 
to go. There are few references ‘to French his- 
tory in this life of Diderot, which is just as 
well for they are almost invariably wrong. Mr. 
Crocker is also capable of giving what appears 
to be a verbatim quotation from Diderot, and 
adding, ‘We do not know Diderot’s exact 
words, but we can safely assume he reasoned 
along these lines’. He warns us that the 
memoirs of Diderot’s daughter are frequently 
unreliable, but draws largely on them, As there 
are no references and not even a bibliography it 
is impossible to know what sources the author 
has used. Much important material about 
Diderot has come to light in recent years. Mr. 
Crocker refers to this but whether he has been 
able to use it is not clear. 

It will be seen that this is a work intended 
for the general public*and that the academic 
virtues which one suspects in the background 
are carefully hidden. The life of Diderot is good 
material for a picturesque biography. Wife and 
mistresses, bourgeois comfort and bohemian 
pleasures, philosophy and pornography, science 
and aesthetics,- sentiment and _ sensuality, 
materialism and morality, Diderot tried to have 
everything both ways, not without success, 
though with the aid of a good deal of self- 
delusion. Intensely emotional, his relations with 
other people seldom ran smooth, A difficult son, 
he eulogised his father in Le Pére de Famille, 
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0 oe fea his life. Among his many 
_ mistresses the only one of interest is Mlle 
 Volland, whom he called Sophie because of her 
_ wisdom and praised for her masculine qualities. 
_ With Rousseau he had a classic row, in which 
_ a leading role was played by the young German 
_ baron Grimm, who dominated -and exploited 
- Diderot and repaid his devotion with a rather 
_ contemptuous affection, On Catherine the Great, 
_ whose bounty solved all his financial problems, 
a he lavished praise, which doubtless compensated 
_ for the bruises he inflicted on her thighs in 
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o. discourse, until he put a table be- 


eve hes 

er provides a lively account of 
idcse s life and expounds and discusses his 
ideas with vigour and interest. The Philosopher, 
as he liked to be called, was above all an 
empiricist, with a passion for new facts and a 
freedom from system. His genius led to guesses, 
or hypotheses, that the scientific world is only 
now exploring systematically. His thought is 
fragmentary, contradictory, and fascinating. 
Behind the audacities of the Réve de d’.Alembert 
and the a-moral primitivism of the Supplément 
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au voyage de Bougainville there was the son of a 
line of Langres cutlers, with a passionate interest 
in the techniques of civilisation, which was re- 
vealed in the massive tomes of plates appended 

® to the Encyclopédie. Diderot would have been 
pleased if he could have known that he was the 
ancestor, through his beloved daughter 
Angélique, of an industrial dynasty. If he were 
alive today we could talk to him as to a con- 
temporary, and he would not be too surprised 
or shocked at us. One knows no_ other 
eighteenth-century figure of whom that could 
be said. 


f f ie Confessions of Felix Krull. By Thomas Mann. Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


Bap: ; Ripening Seed. By Colette. Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 
Aspects of Love. By David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
Some Inner Fury. By Kamala Markandaya. Putnam. 15s. 


‘Bug ONFESSIONS OF FELIX KRULL 
: comes as a surprise, almost as a shock, It 
| _A is that unheard of, that supposedly im-. 
_ possible thing, a good German comic novel—a 
_marvellously good one. Thomas Mann first 
_ drafted it, apparently, over forty years ago, but 
_ put it away until the last years of his life, when 
_ he took it out and finished it—finished at any 
- rate the volume which now appears in Mr. 
- Denver Lindley’s translation—not long before his 
death at the age of eighty. There was nothing 
about Mann’s other later novels, such as the tief 
and metaphysical Dr. Faustus or the dark san- 
 guinary Black Swan, to suggest that anything 
- like Felix Krull was in store; and nothing else 
_in modern German picratare has prepared the 
way for it. 

Felix Krull calls first to mind the French and 
3 English novelists of the eighteenth century: 
_ Defoe, René Lesage, Crebillon, and Fielding (in 
_ doing so it makes recent English efforts to 
“revive the picaresque seem nugatory by -com- 
parison); but the quality of the comedy recalls 
a gréater master. Like Moliére, Thomas Mann 
brings one face to face with one’s own vain, 
foolish self and prompts the dry and salutary 
mirth of Platonic recognition. 
Felix Krull is a Rhinelander. His father, a 
‘ pleasure-loving manufacturer of sparkling hock, 
is driven to ruin, and finally suicide, by his com-. 
_ patriots’ hedonistic preference for genuine 
_ champagne. Felix is left, an adolescent, with — 
‘nothing but his looks, his gift for dissembling, 
and the prospect, if he can evade his military 
service, of a -hotel servant’s post in Paris. He 
eaedaes the call-up ae the bold device of begging 


edie Metta tee of teal on the 
gs of a kindly prostitute and even steals 
jewels from a woman novelist on a train, 
is, as he himself discerns, adventurous 
Indeed, by an amusing 
woman from whom he steals 
-a masochist who finds being 
handsome youth a stimulating 
Taaclistion The Paris hotel post 
into touch with other appreciative 
sex, but he resists all offers save 
is the chance to travel round the 

e guise of a marquis to ‘enable the 
r-nothing ni fl deb re 


pianios: and the opportunities 
: boat to South, 


from Paris to 


adventures of Felix in Lisbon, are the funniest 
of all, and the humour reaches a splendid climax 
in an exchange of letters between Felix, who has 
learned to forge the handwriting of the marquis, 
and that nobleman’s delighted, bewildered parents 
after he, the bogus marquis, has earned by his 
panache and impudence a substantial decoration 
from the King of Portugal. Confessions of Felix 
Krull is a supremely rational novel, and~my 
immediate impulse, which future reflection may 
possibly correct, is to put it among its author’s 
best. I have not been able to find out whether 
Thomas Mann finished the projected second 
volume, but this one is complete in itself. 
There is'a certain superficial similarity between 
Colette’s Ripening Seed and Mr. Garnett’s 
Aspects of Love. Both deal with sexual congress 
‘between persons of disparate age; both have 
much to say about the natural beauty of France. 


‘But there is a fundamental difference in their 


attitudes. Colette writes, one might say, as a 
pagan; she describes the joys of the flesh without 
censure and its pains without satisfaction. She 
does not, however, preach paganism. Mr. Garnett 


does. His book, though cast in the form of a - 


novelette, is a tract—a tract which invokes the 
shade of Rabelais and speaks out for the pleasures 
of the bottle and the bed. Mr. Garnett is eloquent 
and undoubtedly sincere, but this is not the sort 
of literary enterprise for which the Anglo-Saxon 
temperament in general or the Bloomsbury 
temperament in particular is well fitted. One may 
turn Puritan fire upon the Puritans, but that 
fire does not thereby become the flame of instinc- 
tive life and passion. One cannot by taking 
thought become spontaneous however strong the 
will to do so. 

The story of Colette’s Ripening Seed is simple. 
A boy and a girl, he sixteen and she fifteen, are 
spending, as usual, their holidays together. The 
boy is seduced by a woman of years and experi- 
ence, and he finds himself suddenly changed, 
grown up. Afterwards the boy seduces the girl 
and it is her turn to discover that childhood is 
no less abruptly gone. Translated by Roger Sen- 
house, it is a moving and compelling story 
because it seems in every detail felt and true. 

Mr. Garnett’s story seems in every detail arti- 
ficial, though it does achieve, at its own synthetic 
level, a brisk readability which better books often 
lack. A seventeen-year-old English boy, expelled 
from a public school, picks up a French actress 
at Montpellier, and after an instructive idyll, 
loses her to his uncle, an elderly rich baronet of 
remarkable virility. In a rash moment, the 
nephew shoots the actress, but he only wounds 
her, and she contrives in time to make the 


6 describing moe = marry her, A daughter appears, and the 


family sets up house at Chinon in honour of 
Rabelais. Next the baronet loses all his money, 
‘but the home is saved by his lady finding 
fame and fortune as a film star. Years pass. The 
baronet cultivates vines. The actress takes new 
lovers. At long last the baronet dies, and then 
during pagan funeral celebrations as extra- 
ordinary as those for the late Aleister Crowley, 
the nephew, now getting on in years, is con- 
fronted by the baronet’s daughter, aged fourteen 
and all agog to sacrifice her chastity to him. 
This offer, surprisingly in view of all that has 
gone before, is refused; and the story ends with 
the nephew looking forward to making good the 
omission at some future time, albeit uttering a 
Latin tag which might seem to contradict that 
hope: pone merum et talos: pereat qui crastina 
curat. One trembles to think what Mrs. Woolf 
would have said about all this. 

Several Indian novels have given me pleasure 
in the past few months. I remember especially 
Mr. Sudhin Ghose’s The Flame of the Forest 
and. Mr. Narayan’s Waiting for the Mahatma 
for their fresh way with words and the light ' 
they threw on a side of life of which I, person- 
ally, knew nothing. Miss Kamala Markandaya is 
yet another Indian novelist of formidable talent. 
She is younger than the others I have named, 
less witty and urbane, more literary and I think 
more European. Some Inner Fury is romantic 
in what strikes me as a distinctly western way. 
It tells of a love affair between a young Indian 
girl and an English officer at a time when the 
tide of Indian nationalism is rising against the 
British; forced by a crisis to choose between her 
lover and ‘India’, the girl chooses the latter. 
Miss Markandaya depicts the forces of Indian 
“nationalism as forces of violence, although she 
says in a preface that, historically speaking, ‘non- 
violence was the rule ’. This deliberate preference 
for violence is very typical of the romantic mind. 
Miss Markandaya has evidently looked for a 
conflict of passion, and one can see that she 
might regard non-violence as too bloodless for 
her purpose. But as it turns out her evocation 
of the Indian national spirit is by no means as 
good as her description of the ‘relationship 
between her hero and her heroine. Sex is the 
right subject for the romantic writer; politics is 
nearly always the wrong one. The inner fury of 
the title is presumably the inner fury of the 
Indians against the British, though nothing is 
clearly said to show what they have to be furious 
about. As littérature engagée the book seemed to 
me for these reasons ineffective, but I should like 
to commend it warmly as a shrewd and skil- 
fully written story of an Indian girl in »>ve. 

MAvRICE CRA 3fON 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
From Archbishop to Teddy Boy 


‘Do NOT BE WHIRLED ABOUT’, says Marcus 
Aurelius. He is speaking against vacillation; his 
bidding is hardly less apt in the context of tele- 
vision. Last week, were we whirled about? Not 
half! From archbishop to teddy boy; Italian 
brickmakers at Bedford to psychical research ex- 
cavators at Borley rectory; from 
alligators being hypnotised in a 
German circus to chrysanthemum 
growers at Ashton-under-Lyne; ex- 
head-hunters. in Borneo to the Brains 
Trust in London: the tube extruded 
the incredible stream with the bland 
efficiency of a prize-yield cow. 

Visual quality was often superb 
and there are technical persons who 
deserve to be lined up for compli- 
ments if not for rosettes. Producers 
likewise merited our regard; in the 
manner of the audience-participation 
compéres, ‘a nice big hand, please’, 
for John Vernon who presented ‘ At 
Home’ with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Denis Mitchell for his ‘ Special En- 
quiry ’ report on the teenagers, Alan Chivers for 
‘Festival of Remembrance’, and the Outside 
Broadcasts Department in general for its manage- 
ment of the Whitehall ceremony on Sunday. 
These were all programmes of good substance, 
largesse for the viewer who uses his set with the 
stern discrimination impossible to a professional 
watcher like myself. ' 

Sound radio can still reach the greater audi- 
ence, but last week television took decisive pre- 
cedence over it as a means of impressing 
(rather than addressing) the nation. ‘ At 
Home’ gave the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury an opportunity to speak to us per- 
sonally and frankly about recent events 
at Court. He took us by surprise, even 
though what he had.to say was probably 
rehearsed in intention if not in form. The 
effect was that of a privileged occasion 
and sound radio could not have achieved 
it. Deprived of picture, the broadcast 
would have lost more than the force of a 
persuasive presence.. Sound radio could 
have imparted the timbre of a voice de- 
signed by nature for speaking the incom- 
parable liturgy of our Church of England. 
It could have transmitted Wolsey’s words 
from ‘Henry VIII’: ‘Traduced by 
ignorant tongues, which neither know 
my faculties nor person’. It could not 
have conveyed the assurance and self- 
content shining out of the Primate’s face 
as he told us that he does not care ‘two 
hoots’ about what his critics say of him. 
Blending the topical with the traditional, 
a lively controversial issue with long- 
established values, time, place, and per- 
sonality combined to make a programme 
that was remarkable because it will be 
remembered,. That is a rare television 
event. 

Whatever the effect of his central 
statement, many of us appreciated the 
Archbishop’s ungrudging readiness to 
be our guide at Lambeth Palace, where 
already his portrait hangs, with those 


by Holbein}; Van Dyck, Hogarth; Romney, 
and others, as part of the painted records of a 
long succession. We shared his pride in the sur- 
vival of a skill which has wonderfully restored 
Boniface’s chapel after the bombings. We noted 
that archbishops of the past have impressed their 
personality on the palace as a kind of dutiful 
legacy and wondered what this archbishop’s 
might be: a window, a bit of mosaic, an inscrip- 
tion, a recording of this transpontine programme 
for the episcopal archives? He had made a 


As seen by the viewer: a ‘teddy boy’ and a ‘ juke-box girl’ in the ‘ Special 
Enquiry ’ on ‘ Britain’s Teenagérs’ on November 1 
. Photographs; John Cura 


notable contribution to television, pictorially and 
verbally, with Richard Dimbleby assisting in the 
role of pfompter rather than interviewer and 
being effectively precise in it. We viewers prob- 
ably do not sufficiently understand what his ex- 
perience and predictability mean to a producer 
on such an occasion, possibly a fifty per cent. 
cut in the emergency risk. It is not easy to think 
of anyone in television who could have dis- 
charged this duty more faithfully. 

If ‘At Home’ at Lambeth Palace was the 


His Grace the Archbishop of ‘Canterbury ‘At Home’ at Lambeth 


Palace with Richard Dimbleby on November 2 


week’s memorable programme, ‘ Special Enquiry ’ 
on the teenagers was hardly less compelling by 
force of subject and in its topical implications, 
which may be~over-rated but are undoubtedly 
significant of sornething or other. Analysis was 
not on the agenda, though points of view were 
admitted. Some were. elicited-from the class of 
pathetic popinjays known as teddy boys. 
Pathetic, not because of their dress affectation, 
which is a salute to an age more elegant than our 
own, but because they don’t know why they do 
it, victims of a mysterious social re- 
flex which appears to be articulate 
only in terms of: So what? The 
programme showed that their num- 
bers are not formidably important; 
still more convincingly, that vicious- 
ness is far from being their common 
denominator. In posing them as a 
problem for time to solve, it illus- 
trated its theme with some capital 
visual stuff, the raw materials of 
broken homes, bomb sites, and pin- 
table saloons. If it made the mistake 
of assuming the pocket-comb to be 
‘a new symbol of decadence, it did 
not ask us to believe that the teenage 
group of three millions or so is 
necessarily typified exclusively by its specimen 
cases. Whatever the deficiencies as citizens-to-be 
of some of them, all were a credit to the oppor- 
tunity which this ‘ Special Enquiry’ programme 
gave them of looking an older generation in the 
eye. ; 
Presumably ‘Highlight’, which comes on 
several evenings a week after the seven o’clock 
news, is meant to be an organic postscript. It is 
still not successfully integrated, still too often 
belies its title by trafficking in small affairs. Per- 
haps it is not policy but news sense that 
-is lacking. Once in a while it has some- 
thing pertinent to say; for example, a 
talk last week about German propaganda 
against British cars. It might be a solu- 
tion to surrender its few minutes to the 
Light Programme vein, giving Jacqueline 
Mackenzie.a chance to develop her bright 
particular talents as an impressionist 
commentator on the current scene. Mean- 
while, Geoffrey Johnson Smith steers the 
programme with gentle geniality along 
its inconspicuous course. 
John Furness, producer of ‘Club 
Time’ for the gardening sort of person, 
. has infused it with the authentic neigh- 
bourly note, making me sore at having 
now no room to grow even my own 
chysanthemum (‘rich incurved yellow; 
very full solid bloom’), Percy Thrower is 
that rare being, a restful enthusiast. When 
colour television comes, his green fingers 
will be among its pleasures. 
REGINALD PouND 


DRAMA 


Permitted Hours 


A HARASSED mother writes to me—rather 
a wild throw, I’ll admit—to say she has 
yielded to pressure and at last bought a 
television set and wonders what sort of 
restrictions she ought to impose on her 
two children, eleven and eight, watching 
it. Licensing hours are not my strong 
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as Nona and George Cole as Jacques 
°‘A Star without a Name’ on 
November 3 


Mai Zetterling 
Thomas in 


suit. They seem so often merely silly, 
bring the law into contempt, and 
spread a pernicious notion that 
people can be made virtuous and 
even total abstainers by a series of 
by-laws: which I don’t believe. Per- 
haps these children had better be 
allowed to glut themselves in the first 
few weeks; over-indulgence some- 
times acts like the first cigar which 
may put you off for ever. 

For example, no child who was 
not what Miss Nancy Mitford for- 
bids us to call ‘ mental’ could long 
endure the sort of shabby old films 
so often televised during the small 
hours of the afternoon. A particu- 
larly dire example is a current series - 
called ‘The Visitor’. What, I won- 
der, induced the B.B.C. to buy up 
this lot? The sound-track alone, 
smeared with dreadful fluctuating 
music which sounds like the street 
gramophone of a tipsy beggar, 
should. have warned off the pur- 
chaser. Perhaps they were ‘ for free ’? 
But would it not be better to destroy them rather 
than inflict them on us, with their atrocious 
acting, appalling lighting, incomprehensible 
* message ’—unless this last is leading up to a 
campaign to convert us to some quack sect or to 
sign some insurance policy? 

Besides, they sell people a most misleading 
idea of the practical ethics. of life as we lead it 
in Britain, being based on purely American 


standards. I don’t know what the blackmailed 


do in America, but here they can and do appeal 


to the police. To show a film in which a black- : 


mailer triumphs at length over the years is mis- 
leading in the larger sense even if it represents 
truth for the people for whom the film was 
originally intended. In this tale an enterprising 
lift boy (or ‘elevator attendant’, to use the 
neater American term) chanced to see the city’s 
most prominent physician (or best-known 
doctor) in embarrassing circumstances, and made 
a very good thing out of it. In another film (last 
-week’s) we saw a gunman softened by the senti- 
mental solicitude of a war-bereaved Mom. He 
would have shot the Coppers who came to collect 
him—but as the old dear had just given him a 
beautiful wrist-watch . . . Well, you know the 
‘Fest. It is what Victor Hugo thought of in an 
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early episode of Les Misérables and no doubt the 
Visitor, like Hugo, believed that the lesson was 
good. Myself, ’'d keep children away from such 
sentimental rubbish unless, paradoxically, it does 
happen to be by Victor Hugo! Which only goes 
to show I am not fit so much as to frame a 
by-law, let alone determine ‘ permitted hours’. 
Mother-of-two must seek advice elsewhere. The 
Children’s Hour plays are nearly all permissible, 
at least that can be said. 

Drama, in the stricter sense, was fairly humble 
again this week. There was quite a good ‘ artis- 
tic’ try with the play from Antoine Bibesco’s 
story, ‘The Star Without a Name’ in which 
Mai Zetterling met George Cole, and there was 
Alfred de Mussetish fancy. There were doses of 
“Groves ’, who, as if the present were not appall- 
ing enough, have been revisiting their past, when 
Gran was an air raid warden up in the Bah- 
goom. country. There were also doses of ‘ Quater- 
mass’, about which I am beginning to have the 
strongest reservations. For instance, that script: 
can it really be written down? One supposes so, 
because the players, often good technicians, fluff 
over their lines ‘as if they had them by memory, 
rather than merely making them up on the spur 
of the moment, as in charades. And there are 
inconsistencies. How can a very unimpressive 
P.R.O. walk with two companions straight into 
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Two members of the Classical Theatre of China in ‘ Autumn River’, give 


in ‘ Music at Ten’ on November 6 


the ‘factory’ or whatever it is, the most highly 
secret sanctum, just as easily as one might stride 
into the Foreign Office? However, in a way, the 
worse it gets the better, like ‘ Pagliacci’. 

Sunday brought various pleasures: for in- 
stance, Miss Joan Sutherland singing ‘ Depuis le 
jour’ very pleasingly in the afternoon concert. 
Who was it—Mary Garden?—who used to sing 
it three times through before breakfast each day 
of her life? It is a searching test and the young 
soprano passed it, except for the ‘ui’ sounds 
and the word ‘tromble’ in place of ‘ tremble’. 
The point is, however, the notes didn’t tremble. 
Later in the night we heard singing of a different 
kind from the Peking Opera, or Chinese Classical 


‘Theatre, a delicious mewing, wailing sound, re- 


calling the love songs of the exquisite marmalade 
Persian tabby who nightly sings on yonder pot- 
ting-shed. @f this fabulous troup I have written 
my superlatives elsewhere: their’ mime, their 
acrobatics, their speed and agility have been a 
three weeks’ wonder at the Palace Theatre, 
London, and I am more than glad that the 
B.B.C. was able to show a glimpse of their art 
on a wider scale. Miles Malleson introduced, and 
Christian Simpson presented, a curt anthology 
which went by all too fast. It seems most un- 
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gracious to add that an enormous amount was 
lost; not merely colour, but the fascination of 
make-believe in the boating scene and the speed 
and trompe Teil effects, so breathtaking in the 
round of the stage. Well, Ruth Draper was also 
a victim. 

The fourth of the Tilsley cotton plays was well 
produced by Alvin Rakoff. It was a brothers’ 
battle, this; which is never quite such fun as a 
sisters’ battle. I did not find it as emotionally 
alive as the second in the series. William Frank- 
lyn and John Paul were convincing enough in a 
way, but the business seemed to have lost its 
romance in modern setting. The whole Make- 
peace cycle, however, has said something and 
has been, I think, carried by what of feeling and 
of history went into it. 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 
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DRAMA 
Over There, Over Here 


SATIRISTS HAVE THUMPED the film industry so 
hard that one approaches any film-studio play 
with a gulp of distaste. It will be the old stuff; 
it will drizzle on like the ‘rain’ that used to 
flicker across the silent screen. That 
is where ‘ Prater Violet’ (Home) is 
a blessed change. Sharply Christo- 
pher Isherwood set those cinematic 
mock-Viennese horrors from a senti- 
mental past against the realities of 
a Vienna with the jackboots ready to 
trample. And the people are accu- 
rate, even the appalling Mr. Chats- 
worth of ‘ Imperial Bulldog ’. I have 
no doubt at all that he sat at his 
table in the restaurant, observing 
that ‘ Monte has a je ne sais quoi— 
something of its own’, and that ‘his 
ambition for years had been to film 
*Tosca’ with Garbo: absolutely 
straight, of course, no music, and 
script by Pirandello. 

These are happy extravagances 
that Isherwood does not overplay. 
The piece has its irony and its 
tragedy. It was wise to choose it (in 
an Eric Ewens version) for ‘ Between 
Two Worlds’: it stands itself be- 
~~ tween two worlds. In the distance 
mM the nazis blare, the Reichstag flames, 
and Europe must soon melt in chaos. 
Archie Campbell balanced his pro- 
duction steadily, and he was lucky to have David 
Peel as Isherwood (again in camera), and, par- 
ticularly, Howard Marion-Crawford as Berg- 
mann with the Roman Emperor’s head and the 
dark mocking eyes of the slave, the ‘face of a 
political situation, an epoch, the face of Central 
Europe’. Mr. Marion-Crawford disguised him- 
self so completely that I forgot, for long stretches, 
the actor’s name and remembered only Friedrich 
Bergmann in his London exile. This profound 
identification with a character happens less often 
than one hopes. Certainly it happened with 
Mr. Marion-Crawford whose acting recently has 
been at meridian. 

The Third Programme is honouring a major 
French figure, Paul Claudel. He wrote plays that, 
often remarkable, are none the less an acquired 
taste: I cannot say, hand on heart, that I have 
wholly acquired it. ‘The Hostage’, yes; ‘ The 
Tidings Brought to Mary’ (just revived in the 
Third), no. A programme note in Germany said 
once, ‘ This piece is not to be played, it is to be 
celebrated ’. With its leper-saint and its Christ- 
mas miracle, it comes through as almost fever- 
ishly ecstatic. There is beauty in its steady faith, 
but the writing can smother and embarrass. 
Sunday’s cast, under Michael Bakewell, found 
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The British Petroleum Company 
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BP HAULS THE TRAINS 


ON ROADS AND RAILWAYS ALIKE, the power 
of BP petrol and diesel fuel is helping to move 
Britain’s trade more economically, more efficiently 
than ever before. 

Overseas the story is much the same. Power 
for trains and for transport by road, air and 
sea is provided by oil processed in fourteen BP 
refineries in nine’ countries. BP products around 


the world are speeding the pace of progress in_ 


commerce, in industry and in the rapidly growing 
field of private motoring. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


Jill’s bagged the 
Imperial ‘Good 


That typewriter was a birthday present-for Mother. Now 


Jill’s taught herself to use it. Trouble is, perhaps, it’s too 
easy to become a superspeed typist ona ‘Good Companion’, 


Three fingers ? All fingers? Jill and Mother both type like 
the wind now. Such an obliging machine, the Imperial 
‘Good Companion’. Give it a kind word occasionally, and 


it never snarls up its ribbon, jumps, sticks or throws tem-- 


peraments. It just goes on, and on, and on, doing what 
comes naturally, showing that it’s British from A to Z, The 
household slave. Theirs truly. 

s Imperial ‘Good Companion’ Portable Type- 
writers. From £25, tax free, including carrying case and full book 
of words. Three models, and we beg of you to see all three before 
choosing. Any Imperial agent or dealer will oblige. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD, LEICESTER AND HULL, 


| Companion’ again! 


‘the ‘right ee at last afiee ‘some ‘early scenes 
acted with a too breathless urgency, the panting 
“note of the more passionate poetic drama. Still, 


true drama, true dignity asserted themselves: I 


“think peeetally of the voice of Malcolm Keen 


-and of Clare Austin’s ultimate fervour as the - 


girl, Violaine. » 
- On now three hundred years, to Lisbon—all 
over the map indeed. In his feature ‘ Epicentre 
; Lisbon ’ (Third), Francis Watson was consider- 
ing as much the ‘ philosophic consequences” of 
the Lisbon earthquake of All Saints’ Day, 1755, 


as the earthquake itself. One must report that ~ 


the ‘programme was more effective when recall- 


ing, scrapbook-fashion, the ‘ undulations’ in the - 


brewhouse tuns near Leyden, than it was when 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the rest were putting 
their points of view and we recognised how the 
fashionable philosophy of optimism had suffered. 
However, Douglas Cleverdon and his actors held 
the occasion. Nothing—or not much—can be 
dull ‘when such voices are engaged as those of 
Carleton Hobbs, Hugh -Burden, Robert. Far- 


-quharson (a Voltaire. of plunging force), and 
{ The -sudden revolutionary change in methods of pro- 


Robert -Eddison (surely Rousseau’s~ self). 
earthquake itself rumbled with enthusiasm. + 


We did not fiear the Houses of Parliament. 


blown up in ‘The Great Deliverance’ (Home) 
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cesses. In many factories, for instance, it is no 
longer necessary for a man to move an object in 
process of manufacture from one machine and 
clamp it to the next: the whole process is 


carried out automatically. 
- Mr. Macmillan gave some astonishing in- 


formation about various methods of automatic 


control—details warranted to draw from many 
of us- the unnecessary declaration that we don’t 
know what things are coming to. But they: are 
evidently coming to a pretty pass. At my age I 


_ like the idea of being paid more and more for 


doing less and less, but I don’t like what seems 


~to be the inevitable corollary that I shall have 


for the simple reason that they were not. Often 


one has wondered what might have chanced had 
the Gunpowder. Plot succeeded. Hugh Trevor- 
Roper’s feature did not go into that. He did let 
us hear Cecil—acted summoningly by Anthony 
Jacobs—talking of the Plot years later and say- 
- ing: ‘The actors did not all act exactly those 
parts which for conveniency they seemed to do, 
and are said to have done’. Cecil died with 
much untold. In Joe Burroughs’ production. I 


liked. Moultrie R. Kelsall’s relishing idea of, 
James I, which reminded me often of Duncan © 


Macrae’s performance in ‘The Fortunes of 
Nigel’. ‘His spéech was accompanied agreeably 
by a pre-Fifth racket of fireworks in the garden. 
I was tempted to fling open the window and to 
let him seé for himself how the night was starred 
in memory of his deliverance. Of James I? But 

nonsense! Everyone knows this is the hour of. 
Guy Fawkes. 

For, a moment later, I heard Dick Bentley, in 
‘Take It From Here’ (Home), remarking to 
Jimmy Edwards, ‘ He’s just having a couple of 
kids from the village to keep the bonfire going’, 
and receiving the gritty reply, ‘ They burn very 
well, I believe’. ‘ Hancock’s Half-Hour’ (Light), 
with its will and its search for a bride and so on, 
spluttered damply. A few  judiciously-placed 
squibs might have helped a lot. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Balanced Rations 


WHEN IN PURSUIT of pleasure, either serious or 
frivolous, I carefully avoid broadcasts on econo- 
_ mics, mathematics, all forms of mechanical 
science, and the broadcast dog-fights of party 
politicians, and so I did not expect to have to 
_ draw on my small stock of enthusiastic parti- 
- ciples—interesting, fascinating, and absorbing— 
when 1 conscientiously switched on a Third 
_ Programme broadcast called ‘Automatic Pro- 
duction? by R. H. Macmillan of the Depart- 
_ ment of Engineering at Cambridge, in which, 
jong ago, I spent many unhappy hours. The 
words automatic and production in their indus- 
trial sense are each repellent to me: then how 
the more so, one would have thought, in 
njunction. But honesty compels me to apply 
three of my participles to this talk. The 
has invented the unscientific word auto- 
a younger brother, obviously, of nar- 


peas TOR between pro- 


he automatic control which- 


to buy larger and larger quantities of things I 
don’t want so as to keep the thing going. I 
began to foresee a home filled with a vast accu- 
mulation of automatic machines which, if I turn 
the wrong switch or make some mistake with a 
dial as I generally do, will hand me out a heavy 
breakfast at bedtime or read me the article in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica on the Plymouth 
Brethren at 3.0 am. However, Mr. Macmillan 
was reassuring about this. We need expect no 


duction. The immense capital ‘cost of building 
and installing the new factories will ensure a 
gradual process extending, let us hope, over a 
century or two. 

‘Science Survey’, too, was reassuring a fort- 
night ago when Kenneth M. Smith, F.R.S., spoke 
of a recently discovered virus which may act as 
an effective control, biological this time, of the 
cabbage-white butterfly, or rather of its cater- 
pillar, which has done great damage among our 
“greens” this year. Shall we have loud protests 
against its use from nature-lovers? 

In ‘ Science Survey’ last week D. E. Tribe, in 
a talk “A little of what you fancy’, de- 
scribed some interesting and sometimes amusing 
experiments on babies, farm animals, and rats, 
planned to test the ability of these creatures to 
choose the food best suited to their growth and 
development, in short, to test Marie Lloyd’s 
theory that ‘a little of what you fancy does you 
good”. The experiments on babies do not seem 
to have been exhaustive. Humanitarian preju- 
dice, it seems, prevented the researchers from 


_ submitting deleterious foods to the little inno- 


cents. All were in their various degrees palatable 
and nutritious. It is a pity that all scientists are 
not equally inhibited. One baby, we were told, 
put away a pound of lamb at one sitting. A 
promising child! Dr. Tribe described some in- 
teresting and puzzling results from his own 
experiments on rats. 

But my ¥stening was not all mechanical and 
scientific, in fact I devoted the first evening of 
the week exclusively to art—a delightful talk by 
Sir Herbert Read on Michelangelo and Bernini 
based on two recent books (Rudolf Wittkower’s 
The Sculptures of Bernini and Adrian Stokes’ 
Michelangelo: a Study in the Nature of - Art) 
and Dr. Pevsner’s third Reith Lecture ‘ Reynolds 
and Detachment’. And next evening, too, I 
began with G. S. Fraser’s study of Matthew 
Arnold, called ‘The Muse of Hesitation or the 
Liberal Bard’, a most attractive programme in 
which Mr. Fraser illustrated his analysis of 
Arnold’s quality of mind and his appeal to 
readers today with excellently chosen passages 
from his poetry, prose, and letters. The readers 


‘were Robert Marsden and Carleton Hobbs, both 


good, but I would have enjoyed Mr. Marsden’s 
readings more if they had sometimes been some- 
what less emotional. 

On Thursday, ‘Comment’ maintained the 
art-percentage in my diet at the proper level. 
All three critics were particularly good. William 
Empson roused in me a sharp appetite for ‘ The 
Classical Theatre of China’ at the Palace 
Theatre, and David Piper-on the Stanley 
Spencer show at the Tate classed him very 
rightly with Giotto as being the kind of painter 


815 


whose work can be fully appreciated not by in- 
dividual paintings seen in different places, but 
by seeing a large number together. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC : 
The Vienna Opera. 


THE LIGHTS in the great opera houses of central 
Europe, extinguished for a decade, are going up 
again, one after another. A month ago it was 
Hamburg, last week Vienna, where the destruc- 
tion of the theatre was a particularly wanton act 
of spite after the fighting was really over. The 
coincidence of the reopening of the Opera with 
the departure of occupying forces naturally gave 
the occasion a special patriotic glamour, and 
even a foreigner listening at a distance of a 
‘thousand miles could not fail to be moved by 
the solemn playing of the new anthem. And 
“ Fidelio’, the opera chosen before the treaty 
was signed as a symbolic protest in the name of 
freedom and humanity, became, in the event, 
a paean im token of freedom achieved. 
Beethoven would, no doubt, be astounded not 
only at the prices, said to range up to £70, 
*charged for admission to his opera so little 
esteemed by the Viennese of his day but by the 
fact that such an occasion should not have been 
marked by a new work specially composed. It is 
a symptom of the state of German music today 
that there should apparently have been no 
thought either at Hamburg (which opened with 
“Die Zauberficte ’) or in Vienna of commission- 
ing a new opera. Anyone suggesting such a 
thing would have been confronted with an un- 
answerable ‘ By whom? ” 
So ‘Fidelio’ it most appropriately was, and 
a most beautiful performance, too. The Viennese 
strings showed at once that they were out to 
enhance their already supreme reputation and 
the wind-players, who have not recently shown 
themselves to be in the same class, were evidently 


‘ not to be outshone. With such support—and 


Karl B6hm, who conducted, saw to it that their 
voices were never overwhelmed—the singers had 
no excuse, save an understandable nervousness 
on such an occasion, for not also giving us of 
their best. 

From most of them the best was abundantly 
forthcoming. Among the men there was not one 
weak spot. Anton Dermota’s Florestan was by 
far the best I have heard since Patzak was 
in his prime. He showed reserves of power, which 
one had not expected in a singer heard hitherto 
in Mozartian roles, and he managed to sing the 
appallingly difficult Allegro of his aria both 
musically and with a heart-rending amount of 
dramatic expression. Indeed, his very first cry 
of ‘Welch dunkel hier’ coming after that pro- 
foundly tragic Adagio from the orchestra (one 
of Beethoven’s most ‘innig’ pieces) was one of 
the most moving things in my _ operatic 
experience. As his antagonist, Paul Schoeffler 
likewise proved that Pizarro’s music can be sung 
(not shouted) without abating its powerful 
menace. Ludwig Weber’s Rocco, though shorn, 
as the custom now is, of his ‘Gold’ aria, was 
a clever study in craftiness overlaying a natural 
humanity, and provided a wonderfully solid bass 
to. the ensembles. With Waldemar Kmentt’s 
charming study of young Jacquino and Karl 
Kamann giving noble utterance to the senten- 
tious Don Fernando, there was nothing to 
quarrel with here. 

After a momentary nervousness in her open- 
ing aria, Irmgard Seefried too gave an excellent 
performance as Marzellina. And Leonora—the 
linchpin of the whole drama? I wish I could 
say that Martha Médl’s singing rose to the level 
of the rest. But, in truth, she was not at her own 
best level as exhibited in the recording she made 
in this role. We were more conscious than usual 
of the strain put upon her voice, a mezzo- 
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_ All the world knows that it’s Kent for hops. For insurance the 
World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, — 


which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts — 


bs of the world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence. 

Bs <¢ All types of modern insurance are transacted ‘by this old ‘ ; 

established Company and it will certainly be to your advantage 
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‘Passages of ate Pelsrara “tes wierina a. 
command a true dramatic soprano, a worthy 
‘successor, if not an equal, to Lotte Lehmann? 
On an ordinary occasion Mme. Médl’s Leonora 
might have passed muster—she made some good 
dramatic points by use of vocal colour and 
expressive inflections of. words—but this was no 


ordinary occasion, and the singer’ $s continual - 


pressure on her tone, spoiling its quality and 
-dislocating the line of her phrasing, and her 
occasional lapses from intonation made a serious 
flaw in an otherwise. perfect performance. 


THE LISTENER 


‘The chorus, ya ethee despondent Sad pitifully 
enjoying a breath of fresh air or rejoicing with 
full throats in freedom attained, sang magnifi- 
cently: And the orchestra surpassed itself again 
when, according to Viennese custom, it played 
the ‘Leonora No. 3’ between the two scenes 
of the second act. 

Sadler’s Wells was also on the air again earlier 
in the week with ‘ Rigoletto ’. There was nothing 
extraordinary about this event, a performance 
taken from the regular repertory, except its all- 
round stylishness. Marjorie Shires sings Gilda’s 


music expressively and has plenty of tone for 


oy ee $17 


the climaxes, and Frederick Sharp’s voice has 
an incisive edge, though perhaps insufficient 
depth, which he used with good effect to give 
meaning to Rigoletto’s words. Robert Thomas’ 
Duke had the right swagger as well as some 
ringing top notes. The chorus’s work was good, 
alert on the sudden accents which play so im- 
portant a part in their music. Leo Quayle, who 
conducted, generally showed such a feeling for 
the right pace and expression that I find it diffi- 
cult to understand why he took the ‘ Vendetta’ 
duet at the end of the second act so slowly. 
DyYNELEY Hussey 


Barték and his String Quartets 


By MATYAS SEIBER 


The first 4 six programmes, during which all of Bartok’s string quartets will be played, will be broadcast at 10.0 p.m. on 


‘ 2 
ARTOR’S six quartets span the years 
1908 (when he was twenty-seven) to 
1939 (when he was fifty-eight), The 
beginning of the period marks Bartdok’s 
emergence as a young and most original com- 
Poser; the end coincides with his leaving his 
native country for America, from which he was 
never to return. 
The year 1908 was indeed an annus mirabilis 
for Bartok, the beginning of an incredibly fertile 
and creative period. During these years he wrote, 
among others, a great amount of piano music 
(the ‘ 14 Bagatelles’, the ‘10 Easy Pieces’, ‘ For 
Children ’,~etc.), in which he poured out a 


wealth of new musical ideas of the greatest ~ 


originality and freshness. It was in fact the 
creation of a new musical language, on the 
elements of which not only Bartok, but scores of 
other composers (including myself) drew in- 
spiration for their whole lives. This period 
before the first world war was that miraculous 
age when the whole of western music was in a 


‘state of ferment; these were the years of the 


unbelievably bold mew  sound-creations of 
Schénberg (including ‘ Erwartung’ 
and the appearance of the new ballets of the 
young Stravinsky. It is perhaps difficult today, 
at a distance of nearly. fifty years, to re-feel 
the newness and freshness of Bartok’s First 
Quartet; but we ought to realise the musical 
situation in 1908 when Strauss was still a 
modern and revolutionary composer, when 
Debussy was to most people hardly intelligible. 
Measuring it by other music produced in 1908, 
we realise how original and new Bartdk’s First 
Quartet is. F 
_ The work. opens in a truly Beethovenian 
Jandscape; the first movement, a slow fugue, is 
like a modern reincarnation of the opening of 
Beethoven’s great C sharp minor Quartet. The 
‘mext movement follows the classical sonata 


scheme, with two thematic groups, development - 
_and modified recapitulation. The last movement“ 


, is a high-spirited finale of rondo-character which 
shows Bartdék’s inexhaustible invention in 
creating new variations and combinations of the 

same basic material. 

x The Second Quartet, written between 1914 
— 1917, is a considerably more mature work 

of Bartok’s 


“ expressionist ” period. The first 


y expressive piece with a gently 
first 


F _ spent in the wild d scherzo, the 
ade "desolation. The harmonic 


m1909)} 2 


Sead remains one of ‘the most perfect examples 


: vemment (which is in sonata-form) is a truly — 


ent is most unusual; as if all its vital 
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idiom is bare, the landscape hopeless and barren. 
A short cadential formula punctuates the move- 
ment and brings the work to a close in the 
central key of A. 

Between the Second and Third Quartets, a 
space of ten years, Bartdék’s style and outlook 
changed considerably. The bloom of youth had 
gone, the subjective lyricism and expressiveness 
gave way to a more uncompromising, objective 
style. There is now more emphasis on construc- 
tional problems, more experimentation with the 
musical material and with new textures. Both 
the Third and Fourth Quartets (and, in some 
respects, even the Fifth) belong to this middle 
period. The Third Quartet has only two move- 
ments which are played without a break. The 
first is a slow movement, and its opening chord, 
consisting of four superimposed semitones,. is 
characteristic of the composer’s harmonic 
orientation at this period. The second is a fast 
movement in sonata-form. In the development 
section the first subject appears transformed into 
a fugato. Then follows a recapitulation of the 
slow movement, entirely reorganised. The fast 
movement also returns, as a stretto coda. In this 
section double stops, tremolos, glissandi abound, 
and harsh, hammered chords bring the work to 
a close in C sharp. 

One year later, in 1928, the Fourth Quartet 
followed. The tendencies already apparent in 


the Third are further developed here: harmonies ~ 


built on narrow intervals, strict linear writing, 
and exploitation of instrumental effects. The 
first movement (sonata-form again) characterises 
the harmonic idiom: there are two basic har- 


“monies, one a cluster-of four adjacent semitones, 


the other of four whole tones. Formally, Bartok 
used here a device which he took up again in 
several other works, namely the symmetrical 
interconnection of movements through sharing 
the same material. Here the first and fifth, and 
sécond and fourth movements are inter- 
connected, the third representing the central 
pillar. Both second and fourth movements can be 
described as scherzi; both are most effective 
virtuoso-pieces. The second is a whirlwind-like 
fast movement (prestissimo, 6/8), the fourth is 
played pizzicato throughout, The middle move- 
ment is a slow one, rhapsodic, improvisatory 
and impressionistic in character. In some 
respects it resembles the type of Bartdkian 
* atmospheric’ movements where the composer 
seems to capture the very vibration of the air, 
the strange noises of the night. In the last move- 
ment the basic motive of the first appears and 
makes its presence felt more and more until it 
closes the whole work in a similar way to the 
ending of the first movement. 

The Fifth Quartet (1934) is again in five 


movements, with the same symmetrical] ‘ arch’ 


pattern (ABCBA), but here the second and 


fourth are slow movements and the third a 
scherzo. The first is an extended sonata-move- 
ment, with a great deal of motive-material. It is 
noteworthy that in the recapitulation the themes 
reappear in the reverse order and also in inver- 
sion—a characteristic trait of Bartok during 
this period when he was much preoccupied with 
symmetrical form-devices. The two slow move- 
ments both start in a rather impressionistic and 
elusive way. Both make ample use of common 
chords and there is an impassioned, eloquent 
climax in the fourth movement. 

The scherzo is an essay in ‘ Bulgarian’ 
rhythms of which there are so many examples in 
Bartok’s late works. The last movement is an 
extended finale of rondo character. The main 
theme of the first movement appears here as a 
fugue in the recapitulation. An odd moment 
which never fails to bring a smile to the face of 
the listener occurs towards the end when one 
of the motives heard previously suddenly 
appears in a ‘surrealistic’ disguise, in pure A 
major, accompanied by insipid, barrel-organ- 
like tonic-and-dominant chords. 

The unifying device takes on a different form 
in the Sixth Quartet (1939). Here it is a ‘ motto- 
theme” which connects all movements. The 
first movement proper is again a sonata 
movement with two contrasted themes, develop- 
ment and recapitulation. The second and third 
movements are ‘ character-pieces’, a March and 
a Burletta. Both are ABA movements, with a 
trio in the middle. The Burletta is a typical 
Bartokian scherzo, not so much funny as 
grotesque; not smiling good-humouredly but 
rather pulling a grimace. But looking at the 
whole work, all these movements begin to appear 
incidental and the motto-theme engages more 
and more of our interest. At the beginning it 
was heard as an unaccompanied melody played 
by the viola. Before the March it appeared in a 
two-part version: introducing the Burletta it 
was further enriched by a third part. And now, 
in the last movement, it takes the centre of the 
stage and blossoms out into a movement of its 
own—one of the most beautiful. Bartok ever 
wrote. It is as if he had recaptured in it all the 
expressiveness of his youth, only enriched by the 
mature wisdom of age. 

This movement, as it grows out of the motto, 
as it quietly brings back reminiscences of the 
first movement before it ends peacefully, has the 
character of a quiet peroration. It is like an 
epilogue, a resigned summing-up, maybe a fare- 
well: a farewell from Europe, from his native 
country, a farewell from the string quartet in 
which he created his greatest. 
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“We went into this question of insurance service very closely; 
it seemed to us quite as important as rates and conditions. We 
finally chose the Prudential because we felt that its widely- 
spread and yet closely integrated organization provided just the 
service needed bya business with subsidiaries all over thecountry. 
‘We found that wherever we had a factory there was a team of 
Prudential experts close at hand with whom our local manager 
could quickly get in touch about a‘ claim—and Prudential — 
claims service is first class —or for advice on the additional . 
risks involved inthe introduction of new equipment and methods.’ 


Prudential service is comprehensive and equipped to handle the essential 
insurances of all types of business and industry: fire, theft, loss of profits, 
employer’s and public liability—all the insurance risks, in fact, to which 
factory, shop and warehouse are liable. ‘ 
Whether your business is large or small you will get the highest uae of | 
service from the Eramoia. : : 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


This Christmas—and 
afterwards, choose the pro- 
‘grammes you want and show 


MS8R projector. 
First-rate professional films can be 
hired from libraries at moderate rates- 
—or purchased outright if you wish— 
‘and, of course, you. can show your own 
family films, too, if you also possess a 
cine camera. Personal, exciting, end- 
lessly entertaining, home movies is the 
world’sfinesthobby forall the family— 
but be sure your projector is a Bolex 
M8R, Swiss precision built by watch- 
maker craftsmen, it projects big, - 
bright, steady ae colour as 
well as black and white. 
See a Bolex M8R now at any good 


the best time of all to put on 
your first home fen show. 


‘the choice is yours with a 


BOLEX M-8:R- 


Swiss Precision 8mm Cine Preteator 


‘Send jor literature to sole U.K. Wholesale Distributors :— 
CINEX LTD., 9/10, North Audley Street, London, W.1. 


é 


them at home on this Bolex - 


| . @ Nostamp duty, commission or other charges. 
photographic shop. Christmas is 


LAMBETH | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


_ Telephone : GROsvenor 6546 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEA cH 
HER re FUND es Rt eae te 


MAJESTY THE QUEEN OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


Dependent upon ‘voluntary gifts, without State 
aid, the Fund is under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal y 
College of Surgeons of England and is governed 
by representatives of many medical and scientific 


institutions. Money i is needed quickly to assist the ~ 

ea developments now being made in the conquest 
of cancer. In addition to. the continuous and - 

systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at 

Mill. Hill, London, the work is being extended in 
new laboratories at Lincoln’s. Inn Fields=. ; 2 pars 
aes will you please help? Tn 


Gifts should bel sent to the Hon, Treasurer, ~ 
Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2.. ° 
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INCOME 
TAX PAID 


<q SUBSCRIPTION SHARES © 
For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. 
On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 

_ the subscription share is kept open for further 
investments. : 
- PAID-UP SHARES > 

Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 


are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 


INCOME — 
TAX PAID” 


@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 

® Security of over 100 years standing. pkg” 
e Prompt and easy withdrawal. 

These shares give a return equivalent to £5.13.1d. per cent, and £5. f A 
per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. ee} 


The Secretary will be:pleased to send you full bits > 
Assets exceed 


Dept. WA, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, — ~ 
~ LONBON, SEA, TELEPHONE: W 
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warmed up, and which does not spoil if kept 
jn Waiting. Peel the Potatoes, slice them across in 


“Soak them in cold water for ten minutes, then 

dry aii akcier pe ina towel. Put them in a well- 

_ greas eproof dish in layers, with cooking 

and — a fat, salt, and ‘pepper between them. Cover the 

ok dish with greaseproof Paper tied on with string, 

and a lid. Cook them in the oven with the meat, 

removing the lid and paper for the last twenty 
‘minutes to let the potatoes brown. 

4, ol Ne _ SHEILA HUTCHINS ¢ Woman's Hour’) 
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APPLE CHEESE CRISP 
You will need: ~ 


8 24 oz. of self-raising flour 
_- 2% oz. of margarine 
402. of grated cheese 
- 8 oz. of sugar | : 
14 Ib. of sliced tart apples 

4 teaspoon of cinnamon ting 
~. £ teaspoon of nutmeg 
2.tablespoons of lemon juice, water, or cider 
} teaspoon of salt 


~ add the cheese and 4 oz. "of sugar. 
oon. § ene ete a Mix the sliced apples with the spices, the rest 
orange peel with it; this of the sugar, and liquid. Put this into a pie dish 
delicate flavour, but is not essential. and cover with the cheese mixture, pressing 
7h “not Sane Pommes Anna? This is ge! down firmly. Bake in a fairly moderate oven 


. 


x a a ‘polnia’ dish which can abe be Pooked: Satis : 


‘rounds about as thick as a half-crown piece. 


: eames Jupp, C.B.E, (page 772): 


Sieve the flour and salt, rub in the margarine, 
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General of the United Nations Association — 


HESSELL ‘TILTMAN — (page 773): 
Guardian correspondent in Japan and special 
writer on Japanese affairs for the Washington 
Post; author of Uncensored Far East, etc. 


P. M. S. BLACKETT, F.R.S. (page 776): Professor 
of Physics, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London University, since 1953; 
author of Military and Political Consequences 
_ of Atomic Energy 


Str GRAHAM SAVAGE (page 789): 
Officer to the London County Council 1940-51 


_ STUART PiGcort (page 790): Abercromby Pro- ic 
fessor of Prehistoric Archaeology, Edinburgh 
University, since 1946; author of Neolithic 


Cultures of the British Isles, etc. 


FRANK (GREENAWAY (page 792): — Assistant 
Keeper, Science Museum, South Kensington 


-REv. RONALD GREGOR SMITH (page 797): 


managing .director and editor of the Student 
Christian Movement Press; translator of 
works of Martin Buber 


_ Homonymous—U. By gatas 


Ais, "Prizes (for the first three porte Prey pee book tokens, 
py a <s oe ' value 30s.,. 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively — 


a 


Closing hates first post on ee November 17. atries should be on the printed agers and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
narke aia in the left-hand top corner. In all. dnl connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is 
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the light is a “homonym (in a few CLUES—ACROSS 


ecu 
Tages oposite ot: the word or words meualy cnet 1. Game pomponssi aoe a farthing—you’ll have to take 
a_chance (7 


8. Doz in Perfect form and decorative (6) 

14. Changed one’s mind about the measurement (4) 

15. Spread the weight (4) 

16. Architectural sanity te awkward position (5) 

17%. Figures of speech ( 

18. Often descriptive of Y alk tea service (6) 

19. Hard boil (3) 

20. Phantom tale of happy innocence (4) 

23. Curtail without a commanding position (a main 
consideration) (6) 

25. Taxi—only one required here (3) 

28. Feed up a spot (4) 

29, First drafts (6) 

$1. Directed wrong (4) 

_ 82. Fish or costly meat (5) 

~ 33. Vigour displayed by the artillery, for example (4) 

34, Draws - Big 84 brow, bez, and trez antlers (5) 

85. Fishy 
Rane in lane too much to enliven (10) 

4. Bay dimensions without the chimney @ >) 
tes drink? (4) 

re * Oh, me as a wave, a ——, a cloud’ (4) 

46R. Old ain ng rumble (5S) 

47. Stamped—with obvious effect (7) 

: ae Festival a) used for pickling (6) 
52. Dog line ( 

53. Council established by Maximilian I (5) 

54. Might one call it a peculiar blister? (4) 

| 55R, Estimates the value of idiosyncrasies (4) 

56. aoe in igor and sense eminently distin- 

ed (4 

| bi. ‘Afflicted and practically deserted (5) 

58. Legislators braid (6) | 

59. Fi pen (6) 


DOWN 
1. A match, igo value (5) 
2. * That’s, the: —— of it’ (4) ° 


3. A swindle about love (4) 
Is made to express with regret (8) 
No. ate ae a5 attain in flying does involve it (3) 


uraging toa = a the angle of elevation (3) 
rom all accounts they ought to know what’s 
’ Morticy a 


noebonavonsenavenin.. 


‘deFENDer. 


9. Greet a crib (6) - hi 


10. You naturally come to a dead end in the stubble- | 


field (6) 


11. Submissive concerning being lost with one’s name. 
~_ attached (4) rt 


12. Paddy lost his violin and was left with his mate (é)) 
13. First hand senior (6) 

21. Apt to cheat-at the beginning (6) 

22R. Water carrier (4) 

24, Nips back (4)- 

26. Beckon the snow-goose unendingly (5) 


~ 27. Lyrical—might one say amusing? (9) 


29R. The defence had a struggle (5) 

30. Vultures (9) 

31. Turning-point (turn left to start with) (6) 

36. Look; he succeeds (3) 

$7. Is combined with a name in recognising failure (7). 
38. Wear down lower (7) 

40. To conceal it internally in reverse is heraldic (6) 
42. Salts all but in orders (6) 

45. Lace passage (5S) 

48. Sheds or stabling (4) 

49. See 8R 

50, Came top (4) . 

51. Depend in a way on the imstrument (4) 

53. Possibly dark beard (3). 


Solution of No. 1,330 - 


ETS SANIORE BA INARCSIATDIAIN|F] 
NAMELYIREFFOlReGe TicH! DIE 
AJL JL t |C}HIA/D/J [1 [RIAINIKIE [UHL AIN/S | 

Bit |s|MIAIR[T YY |N/DIE[E|R/O\s ELA PP IAIT| 
LIA|UIQ/EIT/E|RR/A[G R/A'S|S|oiB/T |U|S|E | 
[EIN|D|U/RIEIN|I|VIRIA[S EWEIRIOX/TIEIR| 
TIE LIAYIE|NiO|ZiZ'L|E|D) 


NOTES * 

Cilla—a town in_ the Tread noted for its temple of 
Apollo; Arvin in California. 
Key, showing the exiracted word in capital letters: 
1. SideLIGHT 2. IUMBERed. 3. WendISH. 4, seRIEMa. 
5. PalONE. 6. TetcHY. 7. naNiSm. 8. ASsaiLANT. 
9. biLANDERs. 10. IANDau. 11. RansACK. 42. huMANTSe, 
18. TantALUS. 14, MEsobLAST (Sonnet No. 90). 15, 
paGEANt. 16. oVERTUre. 17. LessENS. 18. DEter MENT, 
19. CAROuseL. 20. chaLICEd, 21. SEa-graSS. 22. 
28. teTRAPla. 24, PiranO. 25. FraniON. 
26, rasURe. 27, forTUNe. 28. IreniCON. 28. reGULAte. 
$0. zANNone. 31. lyrATe. 32. MAyoreSS. 38. artFULLy. 
Down: 34. BALEEN*. 85. LIANAS*. 87R. DE(LET)E. 
89. “RII.”, Aetorr. Sent. .46. °° K.L.? Act W.Sc.) i¥< 
41R. L(EARNER) 43. ICH.A.BOD(Y). 45. STREET®, 

; . * = anagram 


Prizewinners: ist prize: J. N. A. Armitage-Smith 
(Dorking); 2nd prize: F. G. Simms (London, 
N.W.8); 3rd prize: Lady Harington (London, N.W.3) 
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~ Ss ae 
| _ WANTED 
by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15%, of sales basis. Unsuitable stories | 
are returned with reasons for rejettion. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. ~ ; 
WE TEACH ONLY 


-FICTION-WRITING 


~ Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students, Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 


7 a eet att 2 

Entrance, Degrees, 
and various other examinations 
U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require 
or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter, and Fi 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ,), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., 
and various Diplomas; w Society Prelim.,. 
Bar (Pts. I & If), G.C.E. (all Levels) Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern, etc., Teachers’ Diplomas, 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
_ COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


~~ POSTAL TUITION FOR THE 


‘-G.C.E. 


According to the number and choice of 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
education, the first step to a degree, 
or the means of exemption from most 
professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-conducted 
postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. z 
PROSPECTUS from C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies. Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


|FREE face 
EUROPEAN 


weR A DIO 


_ PROGRAMME DETAILS OF 25 RADIO STATIONS 


ARTICLES—PICTURES 


“CUT THIS OUT AND SEND WITH 
- P.O.; NAME AND ADDRESS TO: 


EURAP PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
| 137 BLACKSTOCK RD., LONDON, N.4. 


i \ Xe oat y 


VA 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


muppets SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION} 
‘Wise investment | iii onAelieeinies 
follows wise POT & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


Fe : ee 


Paint in Oils 


—fascinating 8-lesson postal 


’ The ot = the most convenient 
0 ‘| the General Certificate of Education examinae 
~ INVESTORS’ — ~ } Hons B.8e. oon. 5.1 aad aume sated 
- |. London-University Degrees, Civil Service. 
: Arr | «Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
CH RON ICLE P 3 Also expert-postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 
ae P FY - ; pe! ee one mais Js Seeman 
is the best informed ard widest read| Secretaryship, Law, aan . 
financial weekly. For nearly 100 years it- and many intensely practical nomex} 


See - a al: subjects. 
has been giving sound advice to investors. 


course with ‘Hayward Veal 


as your personal tutor. 


N RAY & 
SENS 


Quickest, surest way to pro- 


fessional skill in painting. jcoutees dn Macrae alee 


More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Su ul: 
PGNa: ; ‘ oe Text fending library. Moderate feesg 
; i : : , payable by instalments. ~ ‘ ik 
Two f Yee issues f ed -- Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
<2 1 5.53. C, House 


request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
: 4 ‘ which interested to the Secretary (Dij)z 
11, Grocers’ Hall Court, London, , 
: E.G.2 eee 


Details from: . 
PITMAN COLLEGE OF ART 


296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGES 
ST. ALBANS 


“er call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London 4 


‘TN-ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER | 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


Brie ede - rea har es as ye 


CgIR ALBERT yy, 
S 
iy A 


Ordinary. 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 

- Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system which employs ordinary 
letters instead of signs, can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first hour 
of study. Much used as a practical 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- 
fessional people. Can be typed or 
written at 100-120 words per minute. 
Ordinary matter averages only two 
letters per word, and Speedwords can 
be used for all languages. Completely. } 
learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 


hours of study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Dec. 10| | 


Less than one hour a day of fascina- 
ting spare-time study will give you : = : i 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined | Over 150courses which include:—Art, Accountancy, Auto, & Aero, * NEW! r 
Dutton Shorthand by December 10 if | Eng., Book-keeping, Civil Service, Draughtsmanship, Elec. Eng., : : 
youact promptly. There isthennothing | Journalism,Languages, Mech.Eng,,0fice Organisation, Photography, Lente oe PRAGTICR. ee 
new to learn and regular practice } Production Engineering, Radio, Salesmanship, ~Secretaryship, ve ‘ : Re 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a | Television, Writing, and many others eo hel pe tes ar Ee ee 
minute. Thousands have made good | Also courses for General Certificate of Education, B.Sc. (Eng.), Thete qichidels ; ‘ 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn,| AMLMechE, AMILGE, LOB, AACGA,  AGLS, RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
easy to write, easy to read. ‘ AM.Brit.LR.E., City & Guilds Examination, etc, Send for details CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPENTRY, 
of our FREE ADVICE SERVICE PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAWING, etc. _ 


FREE Test Lesson POST THIS COUPOW TODAY. Courses from 15/- per ; th 
Tees out Oe es se eset ane te ! Please send without obligation your FREE book. ; : 
address and 24d. stamp for fu etails an + EM.I. INSTITUTES, Dept. 4 f . 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests : “poe London, W.4. pee. teas 8 es sed = & M I a N STITUT ES 
you (enclosing 5d. if both desired). Special Air | 5 - 4 ae aia 
Mail courses available for overseas students, | | NAME. | An Educational Organisation associated 
I 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.43 | | ADDRESS with E.M.1. group of Companies including: 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 Eee eee eee HIS MASTER'S VOICE”’,COLUMBIA, ete, 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Mai 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. November 10, 1955 


o~= 
“TH KENSIN 


_ Special 


MUSEUM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS | 


(including envelopes) © 


price 3d, 4d, 5d, 10d, 1/-, 1/3 
are on sale at the Museum 


for pleasure and profit. Learning at home 
by P.A.S. Courses is a grand’ hobby—not ~ 
at all difficult—with big possibilities. 
Over 4,000 Pupils’ sketches bought by ~ 
Punch” alone, A Pupil says:—“‘I never 
cease to marvel that a Preparatory Goursecould | 
- enable one to tackle a portrait or figure study.” 
Send for free illustrated Booklet showing 
how you can add ‘‘a second string to your » 
bow.": Courses fOmabsolute Beginners and / 
Advanced Students Wishing to take up 
Water Colour, Illustration, Commercial 
Art, etc, Address, Percy V. Bradshaw, 
Principal, be ae eae, 
THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. (Dept. T.L.89) 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, $.E.23 


BROCHURE ON THELATEST METHODS | = 
OF HOME TRAINING em gee 
CAREERS—HOBBIES—NEW INTERESTS. - | ss, ies a ei 
PRIVATE AND INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR 9 4 HOME | eh ge by primase 
» care of the ; 


SOUTHWARK CATHOLIC 
RESCUE SOCIETY 
59, Westminster Bridge Rd., London, SEA 
Home Service 
Sunday, November 13 
8.25 p.m. ; 


DO SEND THE CHILDREN A SMALL 
: DONATION FOR CHRISTMAS 


tS ee i 


